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To  J.  C.  D.  Parker,  Esq. 


To  him  who  ever  orood  and  kind 
Has  helped  the  student  up  Parnassus, 
Who  in  our  worst  could  merit  find 
And  always  tried  his  best  to  pass  us, 

To  him  who,  like  the  purest  wines, 
Grows  better  as  he's  growing  older. 
Who  ne'er  to  help  a  dunce  declines 
And  never  gives  us  the  cold  shoulder, 

To  him  who  in  the  student's  ranks 
A  genial  atmosphere  created. 
To  him  we  here  give  heartfelt  thanks, — 
To  him  this  book  is  dedicated. 
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Prologue 


E  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  the  Nineteen  Hundred 
and  Seven  Neume.    It  is  an  old  saying  that  the  third  time 
never  fails,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  we  have  not  failed  in 
this  the  third  volume. 

Judgment  upon  the  matter  we  leave  to  you,  trusting  that  you  will  be  as 
lenient  as  possible  with  our  shortcomings,  receive  our  fun  in  the  kindly 
spirit  in  which  it  is  meant,  and  remember  that  we  have  endeavored  not 
only  to  maintain  the  high  standard  of  our  predecessors,  but  also  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  this  our  only  Conservatory  publication. 
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New  England  Conservatory  Calendar 
1907-1908 

First  Session  begins  Thursday,  September  19,  1907,  and  closes  Wednes- 
day, February  5,  1908. 

Second  Session  begins  Thursday,  February  6,  1908,  and  closes  Wednes- 
day, June  25,  1908. 

Christmas  Vacation  (one  week),  December  22  to  28  inclusive. 

Easter  Vacation  (ten  days),  April  17  to  26  inclusive. 

All  teaching  and  business  in  the  Conservatory  is  suspended  on  legal 
holidays. 

The  first  session  of  1907- 1908  begins  September  19,  1907. 
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David  Blanpied,  Pianojorte  and  Theory. 

Bom  in  Galena,  Ohio.  Pupil  of  William  Apthorp, 
George  Whiting,  J-  C.  D.  Parker,  John  O'Xeil  and 
Harr\-  Wheeler. 


Benjamin  Cutter,  Harmony  and  Composition. 

Born  in  Woburn,  Mass.  Studied  under  G.  F.  Such, 
Juhus  Eichberg  and  Stephen  Emer}'  in  Boston;  Violin 
with  Singer,  Harmony  with  Goetschius,  and  Instru- 
mentation with  Max  Seifriz  in  Stuttgart;  has  written 
several  standard  text-books;  composed  extensively, 
especially  for  strings. 


Louis  C.  Elson.  Theory. 


Born  in  Boston,  Mass.  Studied  piano  with  August 
Hamann  of  Boston ;  Voice  with  August  Kreissman ;  and 
Composition  with  Carl  Gloggner-Castelli  of  Leipsic; 
a  celebrated  lecturer  and  writer  on  musical  subjects; 
one  of  Boston's  best-known  critics 


Harry  N.  Redman,  Pianoforte,  Harmony  and 
Composition. 

Born  at  Mt.  Carmel,  lUinois.  Pupil  of  George  W. 
Chadwick;  has  composed  a  large  amount  of  piano 
music  and  songs;  also,  several  violin  sonatas,  two 
string  quartets,  and  a  quintette  for  piano  and  strings. 
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A  N  TO  I N  E  TT  E  S  Z  L M  0\V  S  K  A- A  D  A  MOW  S  K  A ,  P  Id  Uojortc . 

Born  in  Lublin,  near  Warsaw,  Poland.  Her  early  study 
of  music  was  pursued  at  the  Warsaw  Consen'ator}- 
with  Professor  Strobl  and  Alex  Michalonski,  after- 
wards with  Paderewski;  has  had  an  extensive  concert 
career  in  this  countr}'  and  abroad;  member  of  the 
famous  Adamowski  Trio. 


EsTELLE  J.  Andrews,  Pianoforte. 

Born  in  Baltimore,  Md.  Graduate  of  the  Peabody 
Institute  Conser\-ator}'  of  Music,  Baltimore,  ^Id.;  pupil 
of  Carl  Faelten  and  Helen  Hopekirk,  Boston. 


Carl    Baer.mann,  Pianoforte. 

Born  in  Munich.  Pupil  of  Wanner  and  Wohlmuth, 
later  of  Lis/t ;  studied  Composition  with  Lachner.  Was 
appointed  instructor  in  Munich  Conser\'ator\',  but  de- 
cided to  settle  in  Boston,  where  he  came  in  1881.  He 
has  toured  extensively  as  a  concert  pianist,  and  is  a 
teacher  of  international  reputation. 


Lucy  Dean,  Pianoforte. 

Born  in  Illinois.  Graduated  from  the  Xew  England 
Conservator}-  in  1891;  pupil  of  Dr.  Maas,  Mrs.  Maas 
and  Carl  Faelten  of  Boston;  Leschetizky  in  Vienna; 
and  Buonamici  in  Florence. 
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Charles  Dennee,    Pianoforte    and  Pianojorte 
Sight  Playing. 

Born  in  Oswego,  X.  Y.  Studied  Piano  with  A.  D 
Turner  and  Madame  Schiller,  Harmony  and  Composi- 
with  Stephen  Emery;  special  study  of  Beethoven  with 
von  Bulow  during  his  last  trip  to  America;  has 
toured  extensively  as  a  concert  pianist,  appearing  in 
over  one  thousand  recitals  and  concerts  previous  to 
1895.  Teacher  at  the  Conservatory  since  1883.  A 
composer  of  note. 


Alfred  De  Voto,  Pianojorte. 

Bom  in  Boston.  Graduated  from  the  New^  England 
Conservatory  in  1898  under  Charles  Dennee.  Member 
of  the  ]\Iunicipal  Music  Commission  of  Boston  since 
1898.  Pianist  of  the  Long}^  Club  of  the  Boston  S>Tn- 
phony  Orchestra.  Has  toured  the  countr}'  in  recitals 
and  as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Festival  Orchestra. 


J.  Albert  Jeffery,  Pianojorte. 

Born  in  Plymouth,  England,  Educated  at  the  Leipsic 
Conserv'atory  under  Reinecke,  Wensel,  Richter  and 
Jadassohn;  studied  in  Paris  with  Ferdinand  Praeger; 
Organ  and  Church  Choir  Work  in  London  with  Roland 
Rogers,  Sir  George  Martin  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and 
Luard  Selby  of  Rochester  Cathedral.  Has  written 
piano  compositions  of  merit. 


Edwin  Klahre,  Pianojorte. 

Born  in  New  Jersey.    Studied  under  O.  Klahre;  later 
pupil  of  Liszt,  Lebert  and  Joseffy  in  Piano;  Composi-  r 
tion,  with  Schulze  in  Weimar,  Bruckner  and  Goetschius 
in  Stuttgart;  Violin,  with  Scharwenka. 
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Frederick  F.  Lincoln,  Pianoforte. 

Bom  in  Massachusetts.  Graduated  from  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  in  1881;  studied  under  J.  C.  D. 
Parker,  A.  D.  Turner,  Carl  Baermann,  Carl  Faelten  and 
Stephen  Emer}'. 


F.  Addison  Porter,  Pianoforte;  Superintendent 
of  Pianoforte  Normal  Department. 

Born  at  Dixmont,  Maine.  Graduated  from  the  New 
England  Conservatory  in  1884,  after  a  five  years'  course 
with  A.  D.  Turner,  Stephen  Emery  and  George  W. 
Chadwick;  studied  in  Leipsic  with  Hofmann  and 
Freitag;  has  published  a  large  number  of  compositions. 


George  W.  Proctor,  Pianoforte. 

Born  in  Boston.  Graduated  from  the  New  England 
Conservatory  in  1892;  pupil  of  Leschetizky  in  Vienna; 
studied  Composition  with  Nawratil  and  Mandyczewzki; 
has  had  an  extensive  career  as  concert  pianist. 


Carl  Stasny,  Pianoforte. 

Born  in  Mainz.  Pupil  of  Ignaz  Briill,  Vienna;  Prof. 
Wilhelm  Kriiger,  Stuttgart;  Franz  Liszt,  Weimar;  ex- 
tensive career  as  concert  pianist  in  Europe  and  America. 
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Anna  M.  Stovall,  Pianoforte. 

Born  in  Mississippi.  Attended  Columbus  College; 
graduated  from  New  England  Conservator}-  in  1895, 
under  Carl  Stasny;  toured  as  concert  pianist;  Mr. 
Stasnv's  assistant  for  nine  vears. 


Marie  E.  Treat,  Pianoforte. 

Born  in  Ohio.  Graduated  from  the  New  England 
Consen'ator)'  in  1900;  pupil  of  Charles  Dennee. 


H.  S.  Wilder,  Pianoforte. 

Born  in  Worcester,  Mass.  Studied  Piano  with  B.  D. 
Allen,  B.  J.  Lang  and  A.  K.  Virgil;  Organ,  Voice,  and 
Harmony,  with  other  teachers  of  note.  Has  written 
songs,  church  music,  etc.,  conducted  choruses,  and  has 
had  as  pupils  many  well-known  pianists  and  teachers. 


Henry  M.  Dunham,  Organ. 

Born  in  Brockton,  Mass.  Studied  Organ  at  the  Xew 
England  Conser\'ator\'  under  Whiting;  Counterpoint, 
principally  with  J.  K.  Paine.  A  well-known  composer 
in  vocal  and  instrumental  forms;  church  organist  of 
wide  reputation. 
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Wallace  Goodrich,  Organ,  Analysis,  Harmony 
and  Composition. 

Born  in  Newton,  Mass.  Studied  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
under  Henry  M.  Dunham.  Organ  ;  George  W.  Chadwick,  Composi- 
tion ;  and  Louis  C.  Elson.  Theory;  has  also  studied  with  Josef 
Rheinberger,  Munich,  and  C.  M.  Widor,  Paris.  Founder  of  Choral 
Art  Society  of  Boston,  whose  conductorship  he  has  recently  re- 
signed, in  accepting  that  of  the  Cecilia  Society.  Conductor  of  the 
Worcester  County  ^Musical  Association  (choral  works).  Founder 
and  conductor  of  the  Jordan  Hall  Orchestral  Concerts.  Organist 
at  concerts  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra:  organist  of  Trinity 
Church;  author  of  various  essays  on  musical  subjects,  and  com- 
positions for  chorus  and  orchestra,  and  for  orchestra  ;  translator  of 
valuable  works  from  the  French. 


Homer  C.  Humphrey,  Organ, 

Born  at  Yarmouth,  Maine.  Received  early  musical 
education  under  E.  A.  Blanchard  of  Yarmouth;  later 
studied  Organ  with  Wallace  Goodrich;  Composition 
with  G.  W.  Chadwick;  Graduated  from  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  in  the  years  1901  and  1902. 


Arthur  Dwight  Babcock,  Voice. 

Born  in  Dudley,  Mass.  Studied  at  San  Diego,  Cal. 
and  was  graduated  from  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory in  1903,  under  ]Mr.  Charles  A.  White.  Studied 
with  Mme.  Ratchffe  Caperton. 


William  Herbert  Dunham,  Voice. 

Born  in  Brockton,  Mass.  Pupil  of  Augusto  Rotoli  and 
Dr.  Guilmette,  Boston;  Shakespeare,  London;  Van- 
nuccini,  Florence;  Koenig  and  Sbriglia,  Paris;  Cotogni, 
Rome;  Benevenuti,  Milan. 
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Armand  Fortin,  Voice;  Superintendent  oj  V ocal 
Normal  Department. 

Born  in  Oxford,  Mass.  Graduated  from  the  New 
England  Conservatory  in  1895,  under  William  L. 
Whitney.    Studied  also  with  Vannuccini,  Florence. 


Percy  F.  Hm'x,  Voice. 

Bom  in  Foxboro,  Mass.  Graduated  from  the  New 
England  Conservator)'  in  1898,  under  William  H.  Dun- 
ham; studied  with  Vannuccini,  Florence,  and  Bouhy, 
Paris. 


Clara  Tourjee-Nelson,  Kozc^. 

Bom  in  Rhode  Island.  Graduated  from  the  New 
England  Conserv^atory  of  Music  ;  studied  Voice  with 
Augusto  Rotoli,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  O'Neil  and  Sarah 
Fisher;  Opera  School  work  with  Samuel  J.  Kelley;  also 
pupil  of  G.  W.  Chadwick  and  A.  D.  Turner. 


Clara  Kathleen  (Barnett)  Rogers,  Voice. 

Bom  in  Cheltenham,  England.  Educated  in  Leipsic 
Conservatory;  Piano,  under  Moscheles  and  Plaidy; 
Voice,  with  Professor  Goetze;  studied  Piano  in 
BerHn  under  von  Bulow;  Voice  under  Frau  Zim- 
merman; also  studied  Voice  in  Italy  under  San  Gio- 
vanni; has  published  both  vocal  and  instrumental 
music. 
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Clarence  B.  Shirley,  Voice. 

Born  in  Lynn,  Mass.  Pupil  of  Charles  A.  White;  also 
of  Dubulle  in  Paris;  has  traveled  extensively  as  soloist 
in  the  Eastern  states;  is  one  of  the  leading  oratorio  and 
concert  tenors  of  Xew  England. 


.\lice  .M.xbel  Stanaw.w,  Voice. 

Born  in  California.  Graduated  from  University  of 
Nevada;  graduated  also  from  the  Xew  England  Con- 
servator}- in  1898;  pupil  of  Augusto  Rotoli  and  Charles 
A.  White,  Boston;  Dubulle,  Paris;  studied  in  Opera 
School  under  Oreste  Bimboni. 


PiETRO  Vallini,  Kc/c^  and  Director  oj  the  Opera 
School. 

Born  in  Florence,  Italy,  Oct.  25,  1859,  where  he  pursued 
his  early  musical  education,  studying  pianoforte  with 
his  father,  and  harmony  and  counterpoint  with  Magi. 
First  studied  composition  with  Mabellini,  later  with 
Scontrino  at  Milan.  Has  had  a  successful  career  as 
conductor,  teacher  and  composer. 


F.  Morse  Wemple.  Voice. 

Born  in  Albany,  X.  A'.  Studied  Voice  with  Charles  A. 
White  of  Boston,  and  Dubulle  of  Paris;  Baritone  Soloist; 
well  known  as  church  and  concert  singer;  makes  a  spe- 
cialty of  recital  programs,  in  which  he  is  eminently  suc- 
cessful. 
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Charles  A.  White,  Voice. 

Born  in  Troy,  X.Y.,  where  he  studied  Piano  and  Singing; 
went  abroad  in  1879;  entered  Leipsic  Conservatory, 
where  he  studied  under  Rebhng  and  Grill;  continued 
\'oice  Study  with  Lamperti;  taught  in  Troy  and 
Albany,  after  returning  home  in  1882;  organized  the 
Troy  Choral  Club,  which  he  conducted  until  called  to 
the  New  England  Conser\'ator)'  in  1896. 


Josef  Ad amo'w ski,  Violoncello. 

Born  in  Warsaw^,  Poland.  Educated  in  Warsaw  Con- 
sen-atory;  studied  in  ^Moscow  under  Fitzenhagen  and 
N.  Rubinstein;  graduated  with  honors,  diploma  and 
medal.    Member  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Eugene  Gruenberg,  Violin;  Superintendent  of 
Violin  Normal  Department. 

Born  in  Lemberg,  Gahcia.  Pupil  at  Vienna  Conserva- 
tor}', of  Heissler,  VioHn;  Bruckner  and  Dessoff,  Com- 
position; and  Hellmesberger,  Chamber  and  Orchestra 
^lusic.  Has  played  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  under 
the  world's  greatest  conductors. 


Max  O.  Kunze,  Double  Bass. 

Born  in  Dresden.  Graduate  of  Royal  Conser\-atory 
of  Music;  played  as  Principal  Bass  in  the  Warsaw  S\Tn- 
phony  Orchestra;  later  was  a  member  of  von  Bulow's 
Orchestra,  with  which  he  came  to  America;  engaged 
by  Emil  Paur  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1894; 
has  taught  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  since  1899. 
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Emil  Mahr,  Violin. 

Began  his  study  of  Violin  with  Joachim  in  Berhn  in 
1870;  played  as  one  of  the  First  VioHns  in  the  Wagner 
Festival  at  Bayreuth  in  1876;  spent  several  years  in  Lon- 
don as  solo  vioHnist  and  conductor;  came  to  the  New 
England  Conservatory  in  1887. 


Carl  Peirce,  Violin. 

Born  in  Taunton,  Mass.  Studied  six  years  with  Leandro 
Campanari;  organized  Municipal  String  Quartet  of 
the  city  of  Boston  in  1898;  at  present  a  member  of  the 
Peirce-Van  VHet  String  Quartet. 


Felix  Winternitz,  Violin. 

Graduated  from  Vienna  Conservatory  under  Griin,  in 
the  same  class  with  Kreisler;  winner  of  a  gold  medal; 
came  to  America  and  played  two  years  with  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  before  touring  the  United  States  as 
soloist;  has  been  a  member  of  the  Conservatory  Faculty 
since  1899. 


Samuel  W.  Cole,  Solfeggio  and  Music  in  Public 
Schools. 

Born  in  Meriden,  N.  H.  Pupil  of  S.  B.  Whitney  and 
John  W.  Tufts  and  at  the  New  England  Conservatory. 
Author  of  musical  text-books.  Conductor  of  People's 
Choral  Union  of  Boston.  Director  of  music  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  BrookHne  since  1884. 
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Clement  Lenom,  Solfeggio  and  Oboe. 

Born  in  Gilly,  Belgium.  First  prize  in  Oboe  and  Supe- 
rior Solfeggio,  Brussels  Consen-ator)-;  studied  with 
]Massenet;  taught  Solfeggio  in  the  Normal  School  of 
Music  in  Paris;  conducted  orchestras  at  Geneva,  Rouen 
and  Aix  les  Bains;  established  this  year  at  the  New 
England  Consenator}-  a  course  in  French  Solfeggio, 
which  is  practically  new  in  America. 


Eustace  B.  Rice,  Pianoforte  and  Solfeggio. 

Born  in  Wayland,  :^Iass.  Afterward  Hved  in  Hudson, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  studied  Piano  and  Organ  with  Edwin 
C.  Rowley,  a  Leipsic  student.  Studied  Piano,  princi- 
pally under  Edwin  Klahre  and  Carl  Baermann;  Organ, 
under  George  E.  Whiting  and  Henry  M.  Dunham; 
Harmony  and  Composition,  under  George  E.  Whit- 
ing and  Dr.  Percy  Goetschius;  Theoiy,  under  Stephen 
A.  Emerv'  and  Louis  C.  Elson:  Solfeggio,  under  Samuel 
W.  Cole. 


Arthur  Brooke,  Flute. 

Born  at  Gomeral,  England.  Studied  under  Packer  of 
the  Scotch  Orchestra;  came  to  America  in  1888;  played 
First  Flute  wdth  the  Buffalo  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1896. 


Le  Roy  S.  Ken  field,  Trombone. 

Born  in  Belchertown,  Mass.  Toured  extensively  with 
opera  companies;  two  seasons  with  the  Stetson  Opera 
Company;  three  seasons  with  the  Boston  Ideal  Opera 
Company;  two  seasons  with  the  Emma  Juch  Opera 
Company;  now  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. 
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Louis  Kloepfel.  Cornet  and  Trumpet. 

Born  in  Thuringia.  Has  appeared  as  soloist  in  all  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe,  and  held  important  positions 
in  Court  orchestras;  in  1891  he  was  engaged  by  Dam- 
rosch  as  First  Trumpet  in  New  York  S}Tnphony  Orches- 
tra; he  was  tendered  position  of  First  Trumpet  at  Court 
Opera  House,  Berlin,  but  chose  to  accept  position  in  Bos- 
ton S}Tn phony  Orchestra. 


C.\RL  F.  Lldw  ig.  Tympani  and  Drums. 

Born  in  Dresden.  Germany.  Studied  with  C.  R. 
Ludwig.  Came  to  America  in  1890.  Member  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  three  years.  Also 
member  of  Boston  Festival  Orchestra  and  Municipal 
Band. 


Daniel  M.\qlarre.  Flute. 

Bern  in  Bmssels,  Belgium.  When  nine  years  old,  began 
musical  education  under  his  father  and  well  known  musi- 
cians; studied  three  years  at  the  Paris  Consenatory 
with  the  celebrated  Monsieur  S.  Caftanel;  graduated 
and  wen  first  prize  in  1896;  for  three  years  First  Flute 
at  the  Lvric  Theatre,  in  Paris;  soloist  with  Mme.  Nevada 


during  her  American  tour, 
phony  Orchestra. 


Member  of  Boston  Svm- 


Louis  Post.  Bassoon. 

Born  in  Pommerania,  Germany, 
ceived  instmction  in  Wolin  and  bassccn  placing  from 
Hernian  Post,  his  brother,  a  musical  director  of  note. 
Later  studied  with  Gasgisch  of  Berlin  and  Schwarz 
of  Cologne.  Came  to  America  in  1878  and  has  played 
thirteen  years  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Frederick  ScHOR^\A^<iN,  French  Horn. 

Born  in  Cassel,  Germany.  Pupil  of  A.  Schormann. 
First  Horn  player  of  the  Royal  Theatre  in  Cassel.  Since 
coming  to  this  country  ]Mr.  Schormann  has  been  associ- 
ated with  many  of  the  best  orchestras,  including  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Heinrich  Schvecker,  Harp. 

Born  in  Vienna.  Studied  with  his  father;  graduated 
from  Vienna  Conservatory  in  1884  under  Professor 
Zamara;  became  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1886;  has  won  reputation  as  one  of  the  two 
great  harpists  of  the  world. 


A.  Vanninni,  Clarinet  and  Voice. 

Born  in  Pescia,  Italy.  Began  study  of  music  at  the  age 
of  eight  years;  when  fifteen  years  old  studied  clarinet 
and  voice  at  Venice  where  he  graduated  from  the  Con- 
ser^-atory  in  1892  with  the  highest  honors.  Traveled 
over  Europe,  and  South  America  with  prominent  opera 
companies.  Settled  in  Boston  in  1896,  giving  private 
vocal  lessons.  Member  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
since  1900. 


Madame  Augusto  Rotoli,  Italian. 

Born  in  Rome,  and  received  early  education  partly  in 
a  convent  in  that  city  and  partly  in  a  French  school. 
She  was  a  pupil  of  Signor  Rotoli,  with  whom  she  studied 
singing.  She  came  to  America  with  her  husband  in 
1885,  a  few  weeks  after  her  marriage,  and  has  lived  in 
Boston  since  that  time. 
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Camille  Thurwanger,  French    Language  and 
diction. 

Born  and  educated  in  Paris,  where  he  resided  until  he 
came  to  Boston  in  1884;  the  first  part  of  his  life  was 
mainly  devoted  to  Fine  Arts  and  vocal  music  as  an  ac- 
compHshment;  after  his  arrival  in  Boston  he  gave  his 
time  to  teaching  French.  He  has  made  a  long  and  deep 
study  of  the  phonetics  and  musical  pronunciation  and 
articulation,  generally  included  in  the  word  "Diction"; 
is  an  authority  on  this  subject. 


George  Van  Wieren,  German. 

Born  in  Eddigehausen,  near  Gottingen,  Germany. 
Graduated  from  University  of  Gottingen  in  1877,  "^^'i^h 
degree  of  Candidate  of  Theology;  and  from  the  Teachers 
Seminar)'  in  Hanover  in  1899;  Instructor  of  German  at 
Boston  University;  connected  with  Conser^•atory  since 
1901. 


E.  Charlton  Black,  Literature  Lectures. 

Bom  in  Liddlesdale  Parish,  Scotland,  near  the  Old 
Manse  of  Sir  Walter  Scott;  graduated  from  Edinburgh 
University  in  the  same  class  with  J.  M.  Barrie;  re- 
ceived LL.D.  from  Glasgow  University;  now  Professor 
of  Endish  Literature  in  Boston  University. 


Elizabeth   I.   Samuel,   Rhetoric,   English  and 
History. 

Born  in  Bennington,  111.  Graduate  of  Mt.  Holyoke; 
took  a  medical  degree;  special  work  at  Boston  Uni- 
versitv. 
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Clayton  D.  Gilbert,  Concert  Deportment. 

Born  in  Wisconsin.  First  studied  under  Mrs.  Scott 
Siddons,  afterwards  in  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Paris. 
On  the  stage  with  several  companies.  Studied  con- 
cert deportment  under  Messrs.  Miller  and  Adams,  Chi- 
cago. Instructor  in  acting  and  pantomime,  Emerson 
College  of  Orator}-.  For  three  years  a  member  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Xew  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 


George  W.  BEyus,  Guitar  and  Mandolin. 

Born  in  Boston.  Studied  with  his  father;  teacher 
at  Xew  England  Conservator)'  for  the  past  twenty 
years. 


Oliver  C.  Faust,  Pianoforte  and  Organ  Tuning. 

Born  in  Pennsylvania.  Entered  the  New  England 
Conser\'ator}-  in  1881;  studied  Piano  under  J.  C.  D. 
Parker;  Organ,  Henr\'  M.Dunham;  Harmony,  Stephen 
Emery;  Voice,  A.  W.  Keene;  and  Tuning,  Frank  W. 
Hale;  author  of  the  text-books.  The  Pianoforte  Tuner  s 
Pocket  Companion  and  A  Treatise  on  the  Construction, 
Repairing  and  Tuning  of  the  Organ. 


George  L.  Gardner.  Tuning. 

Born  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.  Graduated  from  the  N'ew  Eng- 
land Consen  ator\'  in  1890  and  has  been  connected  with 
the  instit  ition  since  that  time. 
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George  Whitefield  Chadwick,  Composition  and  Orchestration. 

Born  in  Lowell,  Mass.  Studied  at  the  New  England  Conservatory,  and  in  1877  went 
to  Leipsic,  where  he  began  his  first  thorough  study  of  Composition  under  Reinecke  and 
Jadassohn;  in  1879  he  went  to  Dresden  and  entered  the  Royal  School  of  Music,  and 
became  one  of  the  first  American  pupils  of  Rheinberger,  there  studying  Conducting 
with  Abel;  returned  to  Boston  in  1880,  became  teacher  at  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory in  the  same  year,  and  Director  in  1897;  Conductor  of  the  Conservatory 
Orchestra  and  Chorus.    In  all  lines  a  composer  of  international  reputation. 

Frances  A.  Hen  ay,  Hand  Culture. 

Born  in  Boston.  Studied  Physical  Culture  with  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent  of  Cambridge, 
and  Baron  Nils  Posse  of  Boston;  has  taught  in  New  England  Conservatory 
since  1889. 


HAT  is  a  musician?  Strange  question  indeed  to  ask  at  the  be- 
ginning of  an  editorial  in  the  Neume,  a  pubHcation  supported 
by  the  undergraduates  of  an  institution  whose  sole  purpose  is 
to  produce  musicians.  Yet  it  is  a  fitting  one,  as  we  are  conscious  that 
many  of  the  students  here  are  laboring  under  a  false  impression  as  to 
its  true  answer.  Indeed  we  do  not  claim  to  have  found  the  true  answer 
ourselves;  but  having  attained  to  the  dignity  of  the  Senior  Class  we 
feel  that  we  may  perhaps  speak  with  some  authority  upon  what  should 
be  an  all  absorbing  topic  to  the  student  body  at  large. 

In  our  institution  it  is  required  of  the  student,  who  is  pursuing 
a  course  for  graduation  to  take  several  so-called  secondary  courses. 
These  he  is  apt  to  regard  as  unnecessary,  time-wasting,  nerve-racking, 
tortures;  to  be  endured  not  studied.  First  among  these  is  Solfeggio, 
that  bane  of  the  Conservatory  student's  existence.  How  often  have 
we  overheard  remarks  as  to  its  foolishness!  Nay,  in  a  fit  of  recklessness, 
we  have  ourselves  been  tempted  to  shun  it  and  pass  by  on  the  other  side. 
Yet  it  must  have  some  good  purpose.    The  musician  deals  with  sound 
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much  as  the  painter  deals  with  color.  But  the  paint  on  the  canvas  does 
not  constitute  the  picture  nor  do  the  notes  printed  on  the  page  constitute 
the  musical  composition.  Far  from  it.  There  must  be  back  of  it  all 
ideas,  of  which  these  things  are  simply  the  means  of  expression.  With 
the  musician  these  ideas  are  expressed  through  the  medium  of  sound, 
yet  it  is  not  necessarily  sound  made  audible  to  others.  As  Albert  La- 
vignac  says,  in  his  "Music  and  Musicians":  "If  one  knows  a  language 
thoroughly,  he  not  only  speaks  it,  reads  it,  and  writes  it,  but  he  also 
thinks  it  with  no  more  effort  than  in  his  native  tongue,  and  even  dreams 
in  it,  which  proves  how  natural,  and  easy  and  unconscious  is  his  use  of  it- 
Thus  the  musician  ought  to  surprise  himself  thinking  and  dreaming  in 
music."  In  short  the  purpose  of  Solfeggio  is  to  enable  the  student  to 
hear  with  the  eye  and  see  with  the  ear,  or  in  other  words,  seeing  symbols 
to  hear  sounds;  hearing  sounds  to  be  able  to  write  the  symbols  for  them. 
And  how  essential  this  is  when  we  come  to  think  of  it.  What  should 
we  think  of  a  painter  who  could  not  distinguish  one  color  from  another? 
He  would  not  even  be  able  to  copy  the  pictures  of  other  artists.  How 
much  less,  then,  should  we  expect  the  musician  to  accomplish  (dealing 
as  he  does  with  the  most  subtle  medium  of  expression  which  there  is) 
without  possessing  the  ability  to  distinguish  sounds  properly. 

Next  we  pass  on  to  the  study  of  Harmony,  which  carries  forward 
the  idea  first  started  in  Solfeggio.  In  Solfeggio  the  student  is  taught  to 
think  single  sounds,  but  in  Harmony  he  is  taught  to  think  in  combinations 
of  sounds  or  chords  and  learns  the  laws  which  govern  the  successions  of 
chords,  much  as  he  learns  in  Grammar  how  to  properly  combine  words 
into  sentences.  He  begins  to  perceive,  more  and  more,  that  music  does 
not  consist  of  notes,  but  of  ideas,  melodic  or  rhythmic,  which  he  is  taught 
to  understand  in  Solfeggio,  or  harmonic,  of  which  he  learns  in  his  study 
of  Harmony. 

Passing  on  to  Theory,  the  student  makes  acquaintance  with  the 
architectural  side  of  music.  He  learns  that  musical  ideas  do  not  follow 
one  another  hap  hazard  but  that  they  must  conform  to  some  well  defined 
plan,  else  the  expression  of  the  musical  thought  is  incoherent. 

Strange  to  say  in  this  discussion  of  "What  is  a  Musician?  "  we  have  not 
as  yet  mentioned  what  the  student's  so-called  principal  study  has  to  do 
with  his  musicianship.  We  say  "so-called  principal  study"  for  in  point 
of  fact  it  is  the  least  important  of  all.  How  can  a  person,  no  matter  what 
beauty  of  voice  or  diction  he  may  possess,  recite  intelligently  a  poem  in 
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a  language  of  which  he  does  not  understand  one  word?  Pronounce  the 
words  as  perfectly  as  he  may,  yet  not  perceiving  the  ideas  which  he  is 
called  upon  to  express,  he  is  unable  to  convey  to  the  listener  the  thought 
of  the  author.  In  the  same  way,  play  or  sing  as  perfectly  as  he  may, 
not  understanding  the  musical  ideas  of  the  composer,  the  executant  is 
at  a  loss  to  interpret  a  composition  properly.  And  as  we  do  not  learn 
a  language  by  repeating  words  and  phrases  without  also  learning  their 
meaning,  so  we  do  not  learn  to  become  true  musicians  by  playing  or  sing- 
ing notes.  By  all  this  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  fingers  or  voice  should 
not  be  trained  to  express  as  perfectly  as  they  may  whatever  they  may 
be  called  upon  to  express,  but  that  mere  technical  proficiency  should  not 
be  the  aim  of  musical  study. 

Thus  our  secondary  studies  are  beginning  to  assume  a  Primary  im- 
portance, and  rightly  so,  for  the  aim  of  our  institution  is  to  send  out  true 
musicians,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term  and  not  mere  music-repro- 
ducing machines. 

Apparently  few  students  realize  the  opportunities  offered  them  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory  for  the  study  of  the  Orchestra  and  or- 
chestral music.  We  possess  a  practically  complete  symphonic  orchestra 
which  rehearses  weekly.  At  these  rehearsals  and  also  at  the  concerts 
given  every  few  weeks  all  the  classical  concertos,  arias,  and  many  of  the  over- 
tures and  symphonies,  as  well  as  many  modern  works,  may  be  heard. 
The  opportunity  of  attaining  familiarity  with  the  timbres  of  the  different 
orchestral  instruments  is  practically  unlimited  and  when  we  also  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  Conservatory  possesses  a  well-equipped 
library  at  which  the  scores  of  the  majority  of  these  works  may  be  consulted, 
we  see  that  the  advantages  offered  here  for  this  sort  of  work  are  invalua- 
ble and  we  doubt  if  they  could  be  even  equalled  by  any  other  institution 
in  this  country.  Mr.  Elson's  lectures  on  orchestral  instruments  are  also 
a  valuable  preparation  to  the  student  desiring  to  pursue  this  line  of  mu- 
sical study. 

This  naturally  leads  us  to  speak  of  the  opportunities  open  to  young 
composers  at  the  Conservatory.  They  have  every  advantage  in  the  way 
of  theoretical  instruction  which  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  desire  as 
well  as  the  practical  instruction  to  be  had  from  hearing  their  works  perform- 
ed. There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  our  institution  should  not  become 
the  mother  of  a  young  American  school  of  composers  just  as  the  Royal 
College  of  Music,  in  London,  has  become  of  the  younger  British  school. 
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James  Cutler  Dunn  Parker 

HEN  dedicating  this  book  to  Mr.  Parker  the  editors  felt  that  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  have  an  article  of  some  sort  from  Mr. 
Parker  himself.  Something  in  the  line  of  musical  reminiscences 
was  suggested  to  him  as  it  was  felt  that  he  must  have  a  large 
number  of  interesting  facts  to  tell  of  his  many  years  of  service  as  organist, 
teacher  and  composer.  But  Mr.  Parker's  duties  at  the  Conservatory  so 
pressed  upon  his  time  that  he  was  unable  to  comply  with  our  request,  much 
to  our  disappointment.  We  then  turned  to  Mr.  Louis  C.  Elson,  a  member 
of  our  faculty,  an  authority  on  American  music,  and  a  life-long  friend 
of  Mr.  Parker's,  who  kindly  gave  us  permission  to  quote  the  following 
from  his  "The  History  of  American  Music": 

"In  the  domain  of  sacred  music  America  has  a  writer  of  much  im- 
portance in  the  person  of  James  Cutler  Dunn  Parker.  Not  only  are 
his  works  of  intrinsic  worth,  but  Parker  was  the  earliest  of  all  the  native 
composers  to  study  music  thoroughly  in  Germany.  As  his  era  of  teach- 
ing activity  antedates  that  of  John  K.  Paine,  one  may  call  him  the  father 
of  the  American  School  of  musical  pedagogues. 

"He  was  born  in  Boston,  June  2,  1828,  and  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  1848.  At  that  time  it  was  deemed  impossible  for  any  American  of 
social  prominence  and  ample  means  to  take  up  music  as  a  profession, 
in  consequence,  Parker  studied  law  for  three  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  however,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  not  develop  into  a 
great  legal  luminary,  and  that  there  was  a  career  before  him  in  the  realm 
of  tones.  Three  years  of  study  in  Leipsic  followed,  under  such  teachers 
Hauptmann,  Richter,  and  Rietz,  and  especially  with  Moscheles,  who 
took  much  interest  in  the  young  American  student  in  the  days  when 
few  Americans  studied  music  in  Germany.  Returning  to  America  in 
1854,  Mr.  Parker  entered  upon  a  career  that  is  still  [1907]  continuing. 
He  early  organized  a  vocal  club  for  part  singing,  because  the  organist 
at  Trinity  Church,  was  the  organist  also  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  and  entered  the  New  England  Conservatory  as  piano  and  har- 
mony teacher.  In  this  last  capacity  Mr.  Parker's  influence  has  been 
extensive.  The  pupils  that  he  has  graduated  during  his  long  era  of  ac- 
tivity would  form  a  good-sized  regiment.  Among  those  who  studied 
under  him  may  be  mentioned  John  A.  Preston,  Fred  H.  Lewis,  Alfred 
D.  Turner,  Henry  M.  Dunham,  Allen  W.  Swan,  J.  H.  Howe,  and  Charles 
D.  Morse.  The  list  of  celebrities  might  be  extended  much  farther.  At 
present  Mr.  Parker  is  examiner  at  the  New  England  Conservatory,  in 
Boston. 
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"Although  Parker's  teaching  in  Boston  began  as  early  as  1854,  it 
was  not  until  1877  that  he  brought  out  a  large  composition.  In  that 
vear  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  gave  his  "Redemption  Hymn." 
a  cantata  that  has  held  its  place  in  the  standard  repertoire  ever  since. 
Nine  years  later  he  wrote  a  secular  cantata,  "The  Blind  King."  "St. 
John"  was  the  next  important  work,  and  finally  there  came  a  small  ora- 
torio. "The  Life  of  Man."  Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Parker  does  not  attempt  the 
intricate  style  of  Horatio  Parker  (not  a  relative),  but  combines  graceful 
melody  with  sufficient  counterpoint  to  lend  dignity  to  his  work — the 
juste  milien  between  the  classical  and  the  popular.  The  last-named  work 
was  produced  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  .April  14,  1895.  "The 
Life  of  Man"  may  be  called  Parker's  best  work.  .Although  quite  melodic, 
fugal  work  is  not  wanting  in  its  numbers,  the  first  chorus  being  a  well- 
developed  fugue  with  a  fine  stretto  as  climax.  Subsequently  fugal  ex- 
positions and  excellent  canonic  writing  occur.  In  the  portrayal  of  the 
Resurrection  the  composer  has  now  won  a  powerful  effect  by  soprano  solo 
against  chorus,  as  Rossini  did  in  his  famous  "  Infiammatus."  There 
is  also  some  masterly  canonic  writing  in  the  portrayal  of  the  Se\'en  Churches 
of  .Asia  in  which  seven  voices  enter  in  beautiful  imitation." 

In  conclusion  we  wish  to  add  that  Mr.  Parker  is  one  of  the  most 
beloved  members  of  the  Facultv,  admired  and  respected  bv  students  and 
teachers  alike.  To  know  him,  even  casually,  is  to  know  a  man  of  fine 
character  and  sterling  worth.    "May  his  shadow  never  grow  less." 

The  Editors. 
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A  "  Touch  "  of  Beethoven 

IT  was  one  evening  after  a  chorus  rehearsal.  I  had  been  writing 
letters  in  the  office  until  the  lights  went  out,  and  when  1  was 
ready  to  go  home  I  found  the  outside  door  locked.  The  night 
watchman  had  disappeared  on  his  nightly  round  of  inspection — 
"leaving  the  (Conservatory)  world  to  darkness  and  to  me" — but  not 
complete  darkness,  for  a  lantern  standing  on  the  floor  shed  a  dim  light 
on  the  grim  features  of  Beethoven's  statue.  So  1  sat  down  on  a  stool 
to  wait  until  the  watchman  should  return  and  release  me  from  my 
imprisonment. 

It  was  very  quiet.  Only  an  occasional  clang  from  a  distant  trolley 
car,  or  the  subdued  voices  of  occasional  passers-by  disturbed  the  stillness. 
I  fell  to  thinking  of  various  matters, — how  could  Bach  write  so  many 
notes, — what  does  Richard  Strauss  think  about  when  he  is  alone  by  him- 
self,— and  would  Beethoven  have  had  his  picture  in  the  Transcript  over 
a  letter  beginning  "For  many  years  1  have  watched  the  progress  of  the 
Thingumbob  piano" — when  1  was  startled  by  hearing  a  gruff  voice  say, 
"Hedwig!"  Now  it  happens  that  Hedwig  is  a  nickname  which  was 
bestowed  on  me  by  my  brothers  of  the  Concordia  in  Leipzig  (because  they 
could  not  pronounce  my  name)  and  I  was  not  aware  that  any  of  them 
were  on  this  side  of  the  water.  And  as  I  gazed  about  in  astonishment, 
trying  to  locate  the  sound,  my  eyes  rested  on  the  face  of  Beethoven. 
He  was  looking  at  me,  and  gradually  his  features  relaxed  into  a  facetious 
grin.  ''Nu  Gruss  Gott,  Hedwtg,"  he  began  familiarly,  in  a  strong  Vien- 
nese accent,  "thinking  about  me,  were  you?  Well,  I've  done  some  little 
thinking  about  you  lately.  IVir  hahen  uns  schon  lange  gekannt,  ni^ 
wahr.  I  remember  the  first  time  I  saw  you.  It  was  at  a  Thomas  concert 
in  the  old  Music  Hall,  where  I  used  to  be  when  I  first  came  to  Boston, 
you  know.  You  were  a  little  fellow,  and  were  deposited  in  a  seat  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall  by  a  gentleman  who  looked  very  much  as  you  look  now. 
He  went  away  and  came  for  you  after  the  concert.  You  stared  about  in 
wonder,  especially  at  me,  and  at  Apollo  in  the  second  balcony,  whom  some 
of  the  old  ladies  thought  was  the  President  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  and  others  disapproved  of  because  he  had  no  clothes  on,  and  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  you  had  never  been  there  before. 

"Pretty  soon  Thomas  began  with  my  Eroica,  and  how  you  did  prick 
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up  your  ears!  When  the  trumpets  came  in  at  the  first  fortissimo,  Thomas 
seemed  to  get  ten  feet  high,  and  his  eyes  glowed  like  fiery  coals.  Donner- 
wetter  noch  amal,  but  that  Thomas  knew  my  music  all  right!  It  got 
to  be  a  sort  of  religion  with  him. 

"Well,  1  happened  to  look  at  you  just  then.  You  gave  a  great  gulp,  your 
nose  began  to  leak,  and  your  eyes  too,  and  they  kept  on  leaking  '  sempre 
piu  sino  al  Fine!"'  He  grinned,  and  chuckled  to  himself.  "Then  the 
lady  sitting  by  you  said,  sympathetically,  'What's  the  matter,  little  boy?' 
And  when  you  got  your  nose  dry  enough  to  let  you,  you  said  'O,  it  is  so 
beautiful!'  It  was  plain  that  she  didn't  think  so — she  was  there  for  the 
first  time,  too,  and  Apollo  was  too  much  for  her,  1  guess!  Afterward 
she  asked  the  man  next  to  her  if  that  was  Charles  C.  Perkins! 

"After  that  1  saw  you  many  times.  Once  you  sat  in  the  chorus  of  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  and  sang  alto,  and  when  you  sat  down  your  back 
came  up  against  the  nose  of  one  of  the  female  giants  on  the  side  of  the 
organ.  And  how  you  did  watch  the  organist  reading  his  newspaper 
between  the  choruses!  Then  later  1  used  to  see  you  at  the  Quarterly 
concerts  of  the  Conservatory,  and  at  Dudley  Buck's  organ  recitals,  when 
I  believe  you  climbed  in  over  the  second  balcony  fence,  you  rascal!  I 
got  to  know  your  face  pretty  well  by  this  time,  but  shortly  afterward  you 
disappeared  for  four  or  five  years.  And  then,  behold,  the  next  time  I 
saw  you,  was  at  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Festival  when  you  came  on  the 
stage  right  under  my  nose  to  conduct  your  Rip  Van  Winkle  overture! 
Then  1  said  to  myself,  'Well,  Hedwig,  you're  in  for  it  now,  and  you've 
got  to  keep  at  it,  whether  you  like  it  or  not.  Since  that  time,  you  have 
been  butting  in  somewhere  or  other  about  all  the  time!" 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  lost  in  thought.  It  was  all  true,  and  how 
he  had  brought  back  to  my  recollection  the  happy,  careless  days  in  the 
old  Music  Hall  and  the  old  Conservatory — when  everything  was  before 
us,  when  the  hearing  of  a  masterpiece — his  masterpieces — for  the  first 
time,  was  an  event  to  be  marked  with  a  white  stone!    But  he  continued: 

"Now,  Hedwig,  I've  got  a  few  things  to  tell  you,  and  1  want  you  to  sit 
up  and  take  notice"  (I  wondered  where  he  had  learned  his  American  slang!) 
"In  the  first  place,  you  know  that  ever  since  I  moved  from  the  Public 
Library,  1  have  literally  had  the  whole  '  schut{en  jest'  (more  slang)  at 
my  feet,  especially  the  Senior  Class!  Every  time  a  Texas  prima  donna 
falls  down  in  a  Solfeggio  examination,  or  a  pianiste  from  Sinsnatter  gets 
up  against  a  sight  playing  test,  there  is  an  indignation  meeting,  and  I 
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overhear  the  whole  kick,  over  and  over  again,  Hke  Bach's  inventions  or  a 
canon  without  a  coda.  Then  those  meetings!  Senior  class,  the  Junior 
class,  the  Sinfonia,  the  Alpha  Chi  Omega,  and  the  Faculty.  I  don't 
object  to  the  Senior  class — especially  this.  Senior  class — they  are  hustlers, 
and  they  will  be  a  credit  to  the  school,  but  just  think  of  the  result  of  all 
this  rubbering — Just  look  at  my  shoes!  They  are  Crawford  shoes,  you 
know — all  worn  out,  down  at  the  heel,  not  fit  even  for  as  disreputable  a 
shade  as  Wagner  or  Hamlet's  father — to  say  nothing  of  a  first-class  ghost 
like  me — and  all  on  account  of  elbows — elbows  elementary,  intermediate, 
advanced  and  post-graduate.  Why,  even  the  Normal  kids  rubber  up 
against  my  toes  when  they  can  reach  'em.  1  was  talking  to  Peter  about 
this  the  other  day,  and  he  suggested  having  a  gold  roof  put  over  my  toes, 
as  they  did  to  his  in  the  Cathedral  at  Rome.  You  know  he  nearly  lost 
his  from  years  of  osculation  by  the  faithful.  But  1  don't  want  any  pedals 
with  a  tin  roof — not  for  mine.  1  want  a  new  pair,  and  you  can  get  some 
'Schuster'  of  a  composer"  (he  laughed  at  his  own  pun)  "to  make  'em, 
if  you  want  to.  And  then  you  can  give  him  the  old  ones  and  see  him  rattle 
round  in  'em!"    He  grinned  maliciously. 

He  had  waxed  warm  over  the  subject,  and  1  had  not  dared  to  interrupt 
him.  But  now  I  ventured  to  speak.  Mein  lieher  Louis"  said  1,  "where 
did  you  learn  all  those  idioms."  He  glared  at  me.  Then  he  laughed 
again.  ''Bin  nit  so  dunim  wie  ich  aus  sehe.  I'm  not  fool  enough  to 
stand  here  day  and  night,  three  or  four  years  without  picking  up  a  thing 
or  two.  And  I  like  it,"  he  added,  meditatively.  "  1  feel  at  home  here 
where  I  know  I  am  respected,  and  1  hope  I  shan't  have  to  move  again." 

The  lantern  flickered.  Footsteps  were  approaching.  Suddenly  the 
night  watchman  materialized  out  of  the  darkness.  "Guess  you  were 
asleep,  sir,"  he  said. 

G.  W.  Chadwick 
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The  Conservatory  Orchestra 

OW  often  have  we  spent  a  Tuesday  afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall 
listening  to  the  rehearsals  of  our  orchestra,  and  subsequently 
attended  the  orchestral  concerts,  but  how  few-,  if  any  of  us  have 
ever  given  a  thought  to  the  matter  of  organizing,  training  and 
maintaining  this  orchestra  and  to  the  tremendous  amount  of  work,  energy 
and  patience  expended  to  bring  it  to  its  present  standard  of  excellence. 
It  is  our  purpose  here  to  give  a  brief  history  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  Conservatory  orchestra,  and  then  the  reader  can  judge  for  himself 
if  the  task  of  bringing  this  about  has  been  an  easy  one. 

The  students  who  were  herein  1897  and  before  that  time  at  the  old 
Conser\  atorv.  in  Franklin  Square,  will  undoubtedh"  remember  the  violin 
classes  there  conducted  by  Mr.  Mahr  and  Mr.  Gruenberg.  who  practiced 
mostlv  compositions  for  string  alone,  and  who  sometimes  gave  one  concert 
during  the  season.  W  ith  the  change  of  directors,  which  took  place  about 
that  time,  the  possibility  of  consolidating  these  two  classes  and  using  them 
in  combination  with  the  organ  which  supplied  the  wind  parts,  became 
evident,  and  this  mav  be  considered  as  the  real  foundation  of  our  present 
orchestra.  From  this  time  on.  the  conservatory  began  to  educate  its  organ 
students  to  read  and  plav  the  wind  parts  from  the  orchestral  score  and  at 
the  first  rehearsal  under  the  new  director,  Mr.  Chadwick,  the  accompani- 
ment to  the  Mozart  concerto  in  D  minor  and  the  "serenade"  in  F  major 
by  \'olkman  were  played.  The  orchestra,  if  such  we  mav  call  it.  in  its 
then  rather  primitive  state,  had  never  before  been  used  to  accompanv  con- 
certos or  arias. 

The  next  year,  however,  saw  such  great  improvement  in  numbers  and 
efficiency  that  Rossini's  "  Stabat  Mater  was  given  with  chorus  and  or- 
chestra. Several  other  orchestral  concerts  followed  in  which  organ  stu- 
dents played  the  wind  parts  on  the  organ. 

It  was  perhaps  in  1899  that  Mr.  Chadwick  made  a  canvas  among  the 
boys  of  the  school  to  find  out  who  among  them  could  plav  wind  instru- 
ments. The  result  was  as  follows:  One  flute,  two  clarinets,  two  cornets 
and  one  bass  trombone.  The  conservatory  then  invited  another  amateur 
flute  and  one  oboe  player;  a  bassoon-player  was  engaged:  but  the  organ 
was  still  retained  to  play  the  four  horn-parts.     One  cornet  and  one 
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clarinet  player  were  induced  to  study  the  French  horn  and  oboe  respec- 
tively, and  after  about  four  months  of  hard  and  conscientious  practising 
they  were  able  to  play  their  parts  in  the  orchestra. 

All  the  rehearsals  were  held  on  the  stage  of  Sleeper  Hall  in  the  old  Con- 
servatory. This  stage,  however,  was  so  crowded  and  inconvenient  on  ac- 
count of  its  small  size  and  the  gradual  growth  of  the  orchestra  that  the 
wind  players  were  often  obliged  to  sit  in  the  auditorium  or  in  the  gallery. 
On  June  i8,  1902,  when  commencement  exercises  were  held  in  Tremont 
Temple,  the  orchestra  took  part  for  the  first  time  at  these  exercises  on  a 
programme  of  unusually  high  order  compared  with  those  of  former  years, 
and  the  members  of  the  orchestra  did  themselves  and  the  Conservatory 
great  credit.    The  programme  is  appended. 

Mr.  Gruenberg's  violin  class  was  meanwhile  changed  into  a  sight-playing 
class  for  strings,  and  it  is  largely  owing  to  his  valuable  preliminary  training 
that  the  members  of  our  present  orchestra  have  acquitted  themselves  so 
well.  The  orchestra  now  rehearses  practically  three  times  a  week  as  fol- 
lows: Mondays,  wind  instruments,  under  Mr.  Lenom;  Tuesdays,  full 
orchestra,  under  Mr.  Chadwick;  Thursdays,  strings,  under  Mr.  Winternitz. 
The  first-named  rehearsal  is  a  new  institution  of  this  year,  but  already  the 
wind  department  shows  marked  improvement  under  this  arrangement, 
while  the  Thursday  rehearsals  have  been  going  on  for  the  past  three  years 
under  Mr.  Winternitz,  and,  thanks  to  his  untiring  efforts,  the  string  depart- 
ment has  reached  such  a  grade  of  excellence  as  is  seldom  found  in  any 
school  of  music. 

We  have  now  a  full  symphonic  orchestra,  comprising  the  following  in- 
struments: 

Three  flutes,  two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  a  full  set  of  percus- 
sion instruments,  one  harp,  twelve  first  violins,  ten  seconds,  six  violas, 
six  violoncellos  and  four  double  basses.  Now,  have  we  not  a  right  to  be 
justly  proud  of  such  an  orchestra? 

During  Mr.  Chadwick's  absence  in  Europe,  1905-6,  Mr.  Goodrich,  then 
acting  director,  conducted  the  orchestra,  and  how  well  his  efforts  were  ap- 
preciated was  amply  shown  by  the  enthusiastic  reception  which  he  and 
the  orchestra  received  on  Commencement  Day,  1906.  Members  of  the 
conducting  class  have  been  given  opportunity  during  the  past  two  years 
to  conduct  the  orchestra  at  rehearsals  and  public  concerts — invaluable 
practice  for  the  student  who  aspires  to  be  a  conductor. 
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The  programmes  of  concerts  during  successive  years,  some  of  which  are 
here  given  (pp.  41-42),  will  best  serve  to  tell  the  story  of  the  remarkable 
progress  our  orchestra  has  made,  and  after  perusing  them  let  us  not  fail 
to  give  due  appreciation  and  thanks  to  those  men  through  whose  unselfish 
efforts  this  has  been  accomplished. 

While  the  director  and  management  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  many  to  pursue  their  studies  at  the  Conservatory  with- 
out the  money  earned  by  outside  engagements,  still  these  same  engage- 
ments seriously  menace  the  efficiency  of  the  orchestra  and  often  cause 
great  trouble  in  arranging  concert  dates.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Conservatory 
in  the  near  future  may  be  able  to  provide  by  scholarships,  etc.,  for  instruc- 
tion of  members  of  the  orchestra  in  return  for  their  sole  allegiance. 

It  has  just  come  to  the  writer's  notice  that  our  orchestra  has  been  en- 
gaged to  give  a  concert  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chad- 
wick  club  of  that  city,  and  this,  as  well  as  Jordan  Hall,  crowded  to  the 
doors  on  concert  nights,  shows  how  well  the  public  enjoys  and  appreciates 
the  Conservatory  Orchestral  Concerts. 

A.  Albert  Noelte. 


Conservatory  Orchestra — Programs 


March  6,  1901 
Recital  by  the  Orchestral  Class  and  Advanced  Students 
Mr.  G.  W.  Chadu'ick,  Conductor 

Concerto  in  F  major  (first  movement)  for  Strings  and  Organ  Rheinberger 

Miss  Daisy  Swadkins.    (Arlington  Heights,  Mass.) 

Concerto  in  D  minor,  Pianoforte  Mendelssohn 

Allegro  appassionata.    Adagio.    Molto  sostenuto.    Presto  scherzando. 
Mr.  Henry  T.  Wade.    (Newton,  Mass.) 

Aria,  "Dove  sono,"  from  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro"  Mozart 

Miss  Lora  Lamport.    (W'infield,  Kan.) 

Concerto  in  G  minor.  Pianoforte  Saint-Saens 

Andante  sostenuto.    Allegro  scherzando.  Presto. 
Miss  Laeta  Hartley,  1900.    (Petersburg,  Va.) 


Wind  parts  played  on  the  Organ  by  Messrs.  George  S.  Dunham, '99.  and  Lindley  H.Varney,  1900,  and  Miss  Swadkins 


Commencement,  June  18,  1902 

Overture,  ' '  Ruy  Bias  "  M endelssohn 

Orchestra. 

Concerto  in  A  minor  (first  movement).  Pianoforte  Grieg 

Gertrude  Effie  Rockefeller.    (Kansas  City,  Mo.) 

Aria,  "Deh!  per  questo,"  from  "Titus"  Mozart 

Carolyn  Lewis  Lum.    (Montgomery,  Ala.) 

Prelude  and  Fugue  in  A  minor,  Organ  Bach 

Homer  Corliss  Humphrey,  1901.    (Yarmouth,  Me.) 

Concerto  in  E-flat  (Adagio  and  Rondo),  Pianoforte  Beethoven 

Theodore  John  Irwin.    (Melbourne,  Australia.) 

Aria,  "Honor  and  .\rms,"  from  "Samson"   Handel 

Edward  .Anson  Kingsley.    (Westhampton,  Mass.) 

Concertstuck  in  F  minor,  Pianoforte  Weber 

Linda  Marian  Watkin.    (Dallas,  Texas.) 

Cavatine,  "Plus  grand,  dans  son  obscurite,"  from  "Queen  of  Sheba"  Gounod 

Clara  May  Bull.    (Winnipeg,  Canada.) 

Concerto  in  A  minor  (first  movement).  Pianoforte  Paderewski 

Sarah  Delano  Morton.    (Fairhaven,  Mass.) 


Address  to  Graduating  Class  by  the  President,  Mr.  Charles  P.  Gardiner. 
-Awarding  of  Diplomas  by  the  Director.  Mr.  George  W.  Chadwick. 
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April  8,  igo3. 

Recital  by  the  Conservatory  Orchestra  and  Advanced  Students. 

Serenade  in  D  major  Jadassohn 

Allegro  con  brio.    Xotturno  (Andante).    Finale  (.Allegro,  molto  vivace). 

Concerto  for  Violin,  G  minor  (first  and  second  movements)  Bruch 

Miss  Blanche  Crafts. 

"Offertory"  from  the  Manzoni  Requiem  Verdi 

Miss  Clara  Sexton.  Mr.  Louis  Black. 

Miss  Mabel  Stanaway.       Mr.  Fred  Cutter. 

Concerto  in  A  minor  (first  movement),  Pianoforte  Schumann 

Miss  Sarah  Morton. 

Conte  D'Anvil  Wider 

Nocturne.    March  Xuptiale. 
Flute  Solo  by  Mr.  Battles.    Harp  Solo  by  Miss  White. 

December  19,  1904. 

"Christmas  Five."  Alto  Solo.  Chorus  and  Orchestra  Cade 

Solo  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Williams.    (Waternlle,  X.  Y.) 

Concerto  for  the  Violin  (first  movement)  Mendelssohn 

Miss  Blanche  L.  Crafts.  (Milton.) 

"Chorus  of  Homage"  Gericke 

Chorus  and  Orchestra. 

Symphony  in  B  minor  (unfinished)  Schubert 

Allegro  moderato — Andante  conmoto. 

Five  Christmas  Songs  Praetorius 

"Lo,  how  a  rose  e'er  blooming." 
"To  us  is  born  Immanuel." 
Unaccompanied  chorus. 

Fantasie  Dialoguee  for  (^rgan  and  Orchestra  (first  time)  Boellman 

Mr.  Wilson  T.  Moog.    (Baltimore,  Maryland.) 

Commencement,  1905. 
Accompaniments  by  the  Conservatory  Orchestra 
G.  W.  Chadwi^k,  Conductor. 

Sonata  A  minor  for  Organ  Ritter 

W.  T.  Moog 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte  Mendelssohn 

Mina  F.  Ross. 

Aria,  "Bel  raggio"  from  "Semiramide"  Rossini 

Gertrude  Damon. 

Scottish  Fantasie  for  Violin  Bruch 

Blanche  R.  Crafts. 

Concerto  in  G  major  for  Pianoforte  Beethoven 

Winnifred  M.  Byrd. 

Aria,  "Plus  grand  dons  son  obscurite"  from  "The  Queen  of  Sheba"  Gounod 

Minnie  D.  Thullen. 

Concerto  in  G  major  for  Pianoforte  Tschaikowsky 

Frank  S.  Watson. 

Overture    "Der  Freischutz"  Weber 

Orchestra. 

March  9,  1906. 
The  Orchestra  assisted  by  advanced  students. 
J.  Wallace,  Goodrich,  Condtictor. 

Overture  to  "Iphigenia  in  Aulis"  Gluck 

(With  the  ending  by  Richard  Wagner.) 

Concerto  in  E  major  for  Violin  J.  S.  Bach 

Miss  Olive  Whitely.    (Kansas  City,  Mo.) 

Le  Sommeil  de  Psyche.    (First  rnovement  of  the  Symphonic  Poem  "Psyche"  Cesar  Frank 

Sandman's  Song  and  Dream-music  from  "Hansel  und  Gretel"  Humperdink 

Solos,  Miss  Hilda  Swartz.    (Albany,  X'.  Y.) 
Miss  Lilla  Ormond.  (Boston.) 
Hungarian  March  from  "The  Damnation  of  Faust"  Berlioz 

Lawrence,  March  20,  1907. 
Concert  by  the  N.  E.  Conservatory  Orchestra. 
G.  W\  Chadivick,  Conductor. 

Overture,  Euterpe  Chadwick 

Aria  from  "Sampson  and  Delilah,"  "Printemps  qui  Commence"  Saint-Saens 

Miss  Jessie  Swartz. 

Symphony  in  E  major  (Leonore.)    Allegro.    Andante  quasi  larghetto.    March  tempo  Rafi 

Romance  for  Violin  in  C  major  Saint-Saens 

Miss  Olive  Whiteley. 

Andante  from  Symphony  in  D  major  ,  Haydn 

Aria  from  "X'ozze  de  Figaro,"  "Xon  piu  andrai"  Mozart 

Mr.  Pol  Plancon. 

March,  "Pomp  and  Circumstance"   Elgar 
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BoRX — Ansfelden,  near  Linz,  Upper  Austria,  September  4,  1824. 
Died — Vienna.  Oaober  11,  1806. 


R  E  C  O  L  L  FX  T  I  O  X  S 


Bv   Eugene  Gruexberg 


Bt  »pei.-a;  e-jonesj  ai  the  Mane*;  C'XirW 

MONTTSCEXT    ERECTED    TO    THE    MEMORY    OI    AXTOX  BrCCKXER 


'EXIUS  has  al- 
ways been  in- 
comprehensible 
to  the  world, 
from  its  magnitude  as  well 
as  from  its  shortcomings 
and  eccentricities.  Its  lack 
of  balance  seems  abnorm- 
al at  first.  But  is  it  not 
natural  that  the  extraordi- 
nary- development  of  one 
particular  capacity  should 
necessitate  a  stuntedness 
of  other  faculties,  just  as, 
vice  versa,  the  non-exist- 
ence of  one  sense,  e.  g., 
the  eyesight,  generally 
brings  about  a  highly 
improved  condition  of  the 
other  senses? 

We  know  from  in- 
numerable reports  that  it 
has  always  been  the  fate 
of  great  men  to  be  mis- 
understood, misjudged 
and  beUttled;  that,  as  a 
rule,  it  has  taken  them  a 
hfetime  to  find  recogni- 
tion, and  that  not  a  few 
have  had  to  retire  to  the 
grave  without  even  the 
Uttle  satisfaction  of  ha\ing 
been  taken  seriously. 

It  is  a  rare  deUght  for 
the  contemporai}-  admir- 
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ers  of  a  real  genius  to  witness — even  late — the  world's  awakening  to  and  perception 
of  his  high,  epochal  standing. 

Such  was,  fortunately,  the  case  with  Anton  Bruckner,  the  composer,  whose  works 
have  stirred  the  civilized  world  of  both  hemispheres,  the  organist,  invincible  in  all  inter- 
national contests  and,  last  but  not  least,  our  beloved  teacher  of  harmony  and  counter- 
point. 

The  antediluvian  simpHcity  of  Bruckner's  early  hfe  and  education  in  a  little  village, 
and  his  positions  as  school  teacher  and  church  organist,  then  little  short  of  humiliating, 
especially  in  such  insignificant  places,  may  well  be  considered  the  real  sources  of  his 
infinite  helplessness,  his  grotesquely  comical  appearance  and  all  the  other  drawbacks 
which  were  his  hfe  long,  in  such  contrast  and  conflict  with  the  genuine  greatness  of 
this  musical  giant. 

Much  harm  was  done  to  Bruckner  by  his  peculiarities;  for  what  was  taken  as  ami- 
able humor  and  classic  naivete  by  the  honest  and  well-disposed,  was  loudly  ridiculed 
by  opponents  as  the  symptoms  of  idiocy,  rusticity  and  unpolished  rudeness.  The  malice 
of  his  enemies  did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  him  actually  insane! 

But  his  nature  was  too  noble,  to  repay  in  the  same  coin.  Being  profoundly  reli- 
gious, he  faithfully  tried  to  live  up  to  the  Christian  requirement  to  forgive  and  to  love 
one's  enemies.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  possessed  by  a  most  amusing,  childish  fear 
of  his  adversaries,  especially  those  of  the  press.  It  is  authentic  that  one  day,  when 
received  by  the  emperor  of  Austria,  he  asked  as  a  favor  that  Mr.  Hanslick  should  be 
prohibited  by  an  imperial  injunction  from  writing  further  criticisms  on  his  compositions. 

An  infant  could  not  be  more  afraid  of  fire  or  of  poisonous  snakes  than  Bruckner 
was  of  critics.  Once  he  found  out  that  one  of  his  pupils,  Mr.  H.,  was  well  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Schelle,  (after  HansHck,  the  most  influential  critic  in  Vienna.)  This  fact  in- 
duced him  to  address  the  harmony  class  at  the  next  lesson  as  follows:  "I  have  to  tell 
you  that  our  friend  H.  is  a  friend  of  Mr.  Schelle.  Now,  we  all  must  be  very  kind  to 
him,  hereafter,  or  else  Mr.  Schelle  is  liable  to  tug  me  to  pieces  at  the  next  opportunity, 
isn't  that  so?"  And  he  tapped  the  boy  benevolently  on  his  back,  so  that  the  poor 
fellow  must  have  had  blue  spots  for  at  least  one  week.  Of  course,  one  had  to  know 
and  understand  Bruckner's  nature  and  disposition  in  order  to  appreciate  such  incidents, 
both  characteristic  and  comical,  without  letting  them  destroy  the  inspiring  influence 
of  his  strong  individuality. 

Our  harmony  class  was  large.  Bruckner  would  write  a  figured  bass  on  the  black- 
board, and  the  pupils  had,  in  turn,  to  construct  the  desired  chords.  This  gave  him 
plenty  of  chance  to  let  loose  his  inexhaustible  humor.  There  was  a  young  viohnist 
from  Hungar}'  in  the  class,  very  talented  upon  his  instrument,  but  as  to  harmony  un- 
doubtedly one  who  might  see  better  days."  When  he  was  at  the  blackboard,  there 
was  always  fun  in  store.    One  day  Bruckner  wrote  an  example  for  him. 

''Well,  my  dear  Mr.  M.,  here  is  a  fine  piece  of  chalk;  now  come  on  and  show  us 
what  beautiful  chords  they  can  make  in  Hungar)'." 

"WeU,  all  right,"  said  the  Hungarian  in  his  sing-song  and  phlegmatic  way. 

"Now,  wait  a  moment,  my  dear,  don't  be  so  hot;  I  think  I'd  better  write  you  down 
the  first  chord  myself,  then  you  may  do  the  rest.  So — c,  g,  c,  e — there,  the  triad  of  c. 
What  will  be  the  next  chord?" 
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"Well,  the  next  chord  will  be  the  triad  of  f." 

"Bravo,  bravissimo!    You  got  that  right!    And  how  about  the  voices?" 
"Well,  the  bass  c  goes  to  f — " 

"Thank  you;  we  know  that  already,  since  I  have  written  the  bass  myself;  what 
next?" 

"Well,  the  soprano  e  goes  to  f — " 
"All  right!    And  now?" 
"Well,  the  tenor  g  goes  to  f — " 

"Now  here,  look  out  a  little;  wait  a  little, — ^what  will  you  do  with  the  alto?" 
"Well,  the  alto  c  goes  to  f." 

"What,  to  f???  How  many  f's  are  you  going  to  have?  What  is  the  matter  with 
you?  Go  on!  You  are  a  buffoon;  you  are  a  clown!  You  make  me  tired!  That  is 
just  as  if  you  went  to  a  restaurant,  and  the  waiter  should  insist  on  bringing  you  nothing 
but  forks!    How  stupid!" 

Mr.  Bruckner  was  much  excited  and  indeed  indignant  while  he  spoke.  In  the 
meantime,  the  young  man  was  standing  still,  caressing  his  whiskers  and  stoically  wait- 
ing until  the  torrent  of  the  teacher's  eloquence  might  come  to  a  timely  stop.  Then  he 
said,  without  excitement,  but  with  determined  conviction: 

"Well,  professor,  I  must  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  am  not  a  buffoon,  nor  a  clown, 
nor  stupid!    I  am  married,  and  I  have  a  wife  and  a  child!" 

"What?!"  shrieked  Bruckner  now,  jumping  into  a  very  different  attitude.  "What, 
you  are  married?  Why  in  the  world  didn't  you  tell  me  that  before?  Did  you  ever! 
And  may  I  ask.  How  is  she  doing— Mrs.  M?"  He  asked  this  question  with  affected 
politeness,  smiling  broadly,  and  offering  at  the  same  time,  most  invitingly,  a  pinch  of 
snuff  from  his  beautiful  silver  snuft'-box,  Chis  constant  companion)  to  the  nonplussed 
son  of  the  Puszta. 

Few  teachers  of  the  \'ienna  Conservatory,  if  any,  were  as  popular  and  well  liked 
as  Bruckner.  This  was  due  to  his  ever  pleasant  disposition,  his  sparkling  original 
humor,  his  magnetism,  and  also  to  the  involuntary  comicalness  of  his  personality. 
His  own  pupils  simply  idolized  him  and  instinctively  recognizing  his  worth  and  his 
supreme  standing  as  a  master  of  art,  they  easily  overlooked  his  ungainliness,  and 
not  only  loved,  but  respected  him  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts. 

How  tender,  or  even  touching,  were  the  relations  between  him  and  his  pupils, 
will  be  clear  from  the  fact  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  ask  their  opinions  sometimes  in 
matters  of  a  very  intimate  character,  e.  g.,  whether  it  would  be  advisable  for  him  to 
get  married!  It  happened  that  a  young  widow  had  taken  a  "fancy"  to  him,  and  evi- 
dently it  gave  him  a  sort  of  comfort  to  confide  to  his  disciples  that  interesting  secret. 

"Well,"  said  he,  slyly  smiling,  "she  is  young,  handsome,  charming,  rich,  and,  remark- 
able to  say,  she  likes  me.  So  far,  so  good.  But  there  are  two  tremendous  obstacles: 
First,  I  am  an  old  man;  and,  second,  she  is  a  Jewess!" — He  took  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
watching  the  impression  which  his  communication  made.  Then  he  suddenly  burst 
out:  "You  don't  mean  to  say  I  should  marry  her,  do  you?" 

He  was  a  strictly  devout  Catholic,  hence  the  objection  to  the  Jewess.  Naive  he  was 
also  in  his  reUgious  deportment — the  title-page  of  one  of  his  great  symphonies  bears 
this  dedication:   "To  our  dear  Lord!" 
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It  has  been  said  that  Bruckner's  hean  was  entirely  inaccessible  to  the  fascinations 
of  the  "genus  femininum."  This  is  positively  untrue.  To  begin  with,  he  was  always 
delighted  to  meet  s^Tiipathetic  and  attractive  representatives  of  the  fair  sex  who  invari- 
ably inspired  him  to  an  imposing  exhibition  of  a  most  circumstantial  gallantr}-,  as  grace- 
ful, to  be  sure,  as  that  of  an  enamoured  bear  or  elephant.  But  more  than  that.  The 
present  writer  will  stand  for  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  our  beloved  teacher  was 
completely  sirenized  one  day,  and  fell  desperately  in  love  with  the  bewitching  daughter 
of  Mr.  L.,  one  of  the  leading  \-iolin  makers  of  Vienna.  For  a  great  wonder,  he  consented 
to  attend  a  pubhc  masquerade,  and  really  appeared  in  the  costume  of  a  Turkish  pasha, 
a  spectacle  for  the  OhTiipic  gods!  But  oh  I  that  little  rogue  did  not  come  to  the  ren- 
dezvous'. Ever)'  moment  he  asked  me  with  undisguised  impatience;  "Do  you  see 
her?  Do  you  see  her?''  But  in  vain!  With  great  difficulty,  I  succeeded  finally  in 
persuading  him  that  it  was  the  best  thing,  under  the  circumstances,  to  quit  the  old 
marble  pillar  which  had  been  selected  as  a  rehable  witness  of  a  sweet  tete-a-tete  that 
never  took  place.  He  was  heart-broken.  And  so  ended  the  first  and  probably  only 
romantic  episode  of  his  life,  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  has  been  unknown  to  anybody 
else  up  to  this  day.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  harmless  post  mortem  disclosure  vn.\\ 
be  regarded  as  pardonable,  because  it  helps  to  bring  a  great  man  nearer  to  us. 

To  pronounce  a  final  judgement  with  regard  to  the  Wtality  of  Bruckner's  music, 
is  too  early  yet.  Some  place  it  on  a  level  wixh  that  of  Beethoven.  Wagner  wrote  to 
Bruckner:  "What  I  am  for  the  Drama,  that  you  are  for  the  S\Tnphony!"  And  the 
master  of  Bayreuth  was  seriously  planning  the  p)erformance  of  the  s}Tnphonies  and  the 
opening  of  a  well-organized  propaganda  for  Bruckner  which  was  something  almost 
incredible  for  Wagner!  But  a  sudden  death  demolished  the  entire  structure  of  that 
lovely  dream,  and  poor  old  Bruckner  seemed  to  be  once  more  deserted! 

For  two  years  it  did  not  seem  that  Bruckner's  talent  would  e\er  be  recognized, 
until  Arthur  Xikisch  had  the  courage  to  risk  his  authority  for  the  sake  of  popularizing 
the  neglected  master  s  art.  He  was  the  first  to  make  the  attempt  on  a  large  scale,  by 
performing  Bruckner's  Seventh  S^Tiiphony  in  a  great  concert  at  the  Leipzig  Opera 
House,  (1885).  The  success  was  formidable;  indeed,  it  turned  the  scale.  Hermann 
Le\T  in  Munich  followed,  and  gradually,  though  slowly,  came  the  others.  Like  all 
creations  of  a  comprehensive  and  reformative  character,  the  compositions  of  our  dear 
master  caused  most  \iolent  and  embittered  controversies.  Professional  critics  go  always 
to  extremes,  and  in  a  great  artist  they  cannot  see  an\ihing  else,  but  either  a  Messiah 
or  an  Anti-Christ. 

It  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  the  majority  of  competent  and  unprejudiced  judges 
agree  to  this: — Bruckner's  music  is,  before  all,  inspired  and  inspiring.  The  beauty 
of  many  portions  is  convincing.  If  he  had  written  nothing  else  but  that  unique  Adagio 
of  his  Seventh  S\Tnphony,  musical  histor}'  would  forever  uphold  his  name  and  fame. 
Xor  is  it  true  that  he  is  lacking  in  indi\-iduality;  rather  is  this  perhaps  his  strongest 
feature.  But  this  same  indiWduality  is  also  responsible  for  the  shortcomings  in  those 
grandiose  movements,  viz.,  a  s^Tnmetr}'  of  form  and  the  lack  of  a  sense  for  proportion 
and  dimension  which  are  so  eWdent  also  in  his  life.  As  to  excessive  length,  it  is  becom- 
ing so  general  among  composers  of  absolute  music  that  it  only  must  be  hoped  that  the 
coming  generation  may  be  one  of  regular  Supermen — blessed  with  a  stronger  musical 
digestion  than  we  have. 
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There  is,  as  regards  Bruckner's  style,  one  observation,  however,  which  seems  more 
to  the  point  than  many  others,  viz.,  how  remarkable  it  is  that  a  man  who  was  nursed 
and  brought  up  on  the  strictest  rules  of  the  most  conservative  teachers  of  harmony 
(like  Sechter)  should  "wind  up"  with  the  boldest  exhibitions  of  ultra-modern  and 
revolutionary  treatment  of  harmony.  (To  be  sure,  we  do  not  refer  to  revolutionary 
treatment  in  the  sense  of  Richard  Strauss  or  Debussy.) 

Simon  Sechter,  his  teacher,  was  a  famous  and  fanatic  priest  of  counterpoint.  He 
wrote  a  comic  opera  in  strict  counterpoint,  during  the  first  (and  last)  performance  of 
which,  when  his  friends  seemed  to  feel  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  countenances  of  the 
audience,  the  composer  said:  "Hush!  What  do  you  want?  Don't  you  see?  They 
are  laughingll!" 

What  a  contrast  between  Sechter  and  Bruckner!  What  widely  antagonistic  prin- 
ciples in  teacher  and  pupil  I  Still,  Bruckner  would  never  tire  of  expressing  his  in- 
finite gratitude  to  the  dead  master.  He  would  say:  "My  dear  teacher  used  to  punish 
me" — he  did  not  mention  how — "when  I  was  a  pretty  old  fellow;  but  it  did  me  worlds 
of  good,  and  I  shall  never  forget  it!" 

What  it  means  to  work  hard,  very  few-  realize,  although  many  complain  of  it.  Bruck- 
ner was  always  busy  with  intense  w^ork,  and  ever  happy  at  it.  As  to  his  stay  in  St. 
Florian,  he  has  made  the  following  remark:  "Whoever  may  write  my  biography,  should 
not  forget  to  mention  that  while  in  St.  Florian  I  played  the  piano  ever)-  day  for  ten 
hours,  and  the  organ  three  hours;  the  remainder  of  my  time  (sic!)  was  reserved  for  other 
duties  and  for  recreation."  Only  an  extraordinary  constitution  could  have  stood 
such  a  strain.    But,  necessarily,  the  results  were  extraordinar)%  too. 

As  an  organ  player,  Bruckner  won  the  palm  in  every  international  contest,  in  Eng- 
land as  well  as  in  France,  Germany  and  Austria.  As  a  master  of  counterpoint  and 
fugue,  he  had  no  equal.  When  he  was  examined  by  a  commission  of  Vienna's  foremost 
artists  as  a  possible  successor  to  Sechter,  he  simply  astonished  all  by  his  unheard-of 
free  improvising,  and  particularly  by  his  improvised  fugues,  so  that  Johann  Herbeck, 
the  incomparable  and  much  admired  conductor,  exclaimed:  "Why,  that  man  should 
have  examined  us. " 

Bruckner's  idol  was  Wagner.  In  Wagner's  art  he  seemed  to  find  the  concentration 
of  all  the  elements  which  could  possibly  offer  him  a  reward  for  the  sufferings  and  disap- 
pointments of  his  own  mortal  pilgrimage.  If  it  had  not  been  that  he  believed  in  God 
in  txtry  fibre  of  his  soul,  I  am  sure  he  would  have  worshipped  Wagner,  "the  master," 
as  he  used  to  call  him.  He  met  the  latter  a  few  times,  and  was  remarkably  well  treated. 
How  much  this  meant  from  Wagner  was  only  too  well  known  to  the  entire  guild  of  con- 
temporary composers.  But  such  was  Bruckner's  veneration  for  "the  master,"  that  he 
utterly  lost  breath  and  speech  whenever  a  good  fortune  brought  them  together. 

He  received  a  special  invitation  to  attend  the  opening  performance  in  Bayreuth. 
During  one  of  the  receptions  he  was  found  by  Wagner  standing  alone  and  neglected. 

"Why,  my  dear  old  boy,  have  you  had  anything  to  eat,  and  to  drink?  You  must 
surely  be  half  dead  by  this  time!" 

Bruckner  could  not  speak,  and  he  certainly  did  not  feel  hunger  or  thirst  in  this 
moment.  Was  it  a  dream,  or  reality?  He,  the  immortal  master,  personally  busies 
himself  with  loving  care  for  him,  the  humble  mortal! 
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(^>uick  as  lightning  "the  master"  had  disappeared,  but  only  for  a  moment;  and 
quick  as  lightning  he  returns  again,  burdened  with  something  to  eat  and  something  to 
drink. 

Bruckner,  like  a  timid  little  child,  hesitated  to  accept.  It  was  some  moments  before 
he  found  words  to  express  himself.  At  last,  raising  both  arms  on  high,  he  broke  out 
in  genuine  Upper-Austrian  dialect:  "A'a, — a  so  a  kellnerlir'  ("Goodness  gracious, 
what  a  waiter!!!") 

Bruckner  did  not  revel  in  romanticism  a  la  Brahms.  But  he  was  never  offensive, 
nor  even  critical.  I  am  afraid  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  Brahms.  Still,  each  one  of 
them  had  a  golden  heart. 

That  two  so  great  masters  of  the  same  art  should  live  in  the  same  city  year  in,  year 
out,  and  never  get  acquainted,  seems  queer;  but  this  was  the  case.  Far  more  than  a 
generation  had  to  pass  before  the  two  grand  old  men  could  be  induced  to  "give  in" 
and  to  meet,  in  response  to  an  urgent  appeal  and  invitation  of  some  mutual  friends. 
The  scheme  was  carefully  arranged.  A  party  of  selected  friends  of  both  masters  was 
to  meet  at  noon-time  in  one  of  Vienna's  oldest  and  most  popular  restaurants  on  the 
"Wildpretmarkt." 

Brahms  was  the  first  on  the  spot.  Bruckner  did  not  show  up,  and  they  began  to 
doubt  whether  he  would  come  at  all.    But  he  arrived  at  last. 

"Excuse  me,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  in  his  noisy  but  pleasant  way,  "it  wasn't  my 
fault  that  I  am  come  so  late,  honestly!  So,  please,  be  so  kind  as  to  forgive  me!  Won't 
you?"  Then  came  the  introduction:  "Doctor  Bruckner — Doctor  Brahms."  A 
little  ceremonious  and  stiff.  Tw^o  strangers  who  have  never  before  heard  of  each  other 
may  become  acquainted  in  that  way. 

Brahms  put  on  one  of  his  most  terrific  scowls;  Bruckner  seemed  scared  to  death, 
and  began  to  glare  at  the  menu  hke  one  in  a  trance,  and  nobody  dared  to  speak.  It 
was  in  silence  as  chilly  as  ice.  But  it  became  worse  yet.  Quite  suddenly  the  air  began 
to  grow  suffocatingly  hot  and  heavy  as  before  an  earthquake.  In  such  agonies  every 
second  seemed  an  eternity! 

"Are  you  waited  on,  sir?"  Bruckner  w^as  suddenly  asked,  in  a  piercing  voice,  which 
frightened  him  so  that  he  nearly  jumped  up  from  his  chair. 

"Indeed,  I  am  not!  What  can  you  recommend?"  A  long  string  of  about  twenty 
different  dishes  were  suggested  by  the  waiter's  skillful  tongue,  in  one  big  long  breath. 
An  auctioneer  would  have  exploded  from  envy.  Bruckner  was  nearly  dizzy  and  in 
despair.    Sotto  voce,  he  remarked,  taking  up  the  menu  more  seriously: 

"Now%  I  really  don't  know  what  to  eat!" 

But  all  at  once,  sitting  up  with  a  jerk,  obviously  following  an  inspiration,  he  turned 
to  Brahms  and  said: 

"Well,  Doctor,  may  I  know  what  you  had  to  eat? 

"I  had      Beuschel  with.  Kar to jj el  knodeln       (a  sort  of   sour  stew  with  potato- 
dumpHngs) "  thundered  Brahms. 
"And  how  was  it ?" 
"Excellent!" 

"Do  you  Hke  that  kind  of  dish?" 
"It  is  my  favorite  dish!" 
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"Well,  now  look  here,  my  dear  Doctor,"  shouted  Bruckner,  with  an  expression  half- 
reproaching,  half-sentimental,  "this  is  my  favorite  dish,  tool  So  we  have,  after  all, 
the  very  same  incHnationsI    Haven't  we?" 

Homeric  laughter  ensued,  and  even  Brahms  could  not  refrain  from  "roaring." 
Ever}'thing  was  all  right  now.  The  sun  of  pea.ce  and  joy  rose  and  ruled  in  its  fullest 
glor}',  and  did  not  go  down  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 

Late  in  his  life,  Bruckner  was  allowed  to  indulge  in  every  sensation  of  happiness 
and  satisfaction  which  may  result  from  artistic  success,  triumphs,  honors  and  loving 
attentiveness.  High  orders  and  golden  medals  from  potentates,  diplomas  of  honorar}' 
citizenship  from  various  communities,  the  degree  of  a  Doctor  honoris  causa'^  from 
Vienna  University,  and  many  other  distinctions  came  now  pouring  upon  him  as  from  a 
cloud-burst.  The  Hmit  of  homage  was  undoubtedly  reached  when  his  admirers  engaged 
a  young  man  of  letters  whose  task  it  was  to  be  Bmckner's  steady  companion,  and  to 
keep  a  conscientious  dian.'  of  even  the  smallest  events  in  his  life.  Thus  was  prepared 
a  reliable  source  for  the  investigations  of  coming  biographers.  This  had  no  other  effect 
on  Bruckner  than  to  amuse  him,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  incident.  Perchance 
meeting  an  old  friend,  he  introduced  his  young  companion;  after  which  he  turned  to 
the  latter  and,  winking  knowingly,  asked  him  with  alTected  impx)rtance:  "Did  you  write 
it  down?" 

Recently,  a  beautiful  monument  was  erected  to  the  deceased  master,  in  \'ienna, 
the  place  where  he  had  so  often  been  the  target  of  mocker}-,  defiance  and  humihation. 

The  modest,  awkward,  disregarded  organist  of  St.  Florian  little  dreamed  that  im- 
mortality would  ever  be  his  lot,  and  that  a  statue  of  bronze  and  marble  was  to  remind 
posterity  of  his  earthly  existence.  And  truly,  more  durable  and  more  beautiful  than 
bronze  and  marble,  is  the  monument  which  he  erected  to  himself  in  the  hearts  of  all 
who  knew,  who  understood,  and  who  loved  him. 

Blessed  be  the  memon,-  of  our  dear,  good  and  great,  never-to-be-forgotten  master 
and  friend,  Anton  Bruckner. 
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The  Ideal  Teacher 

"^-ly^HAT  is  the  ideal  teacher  like?  Outwardly  she  should  be  very  tall  in  order 
m  ■  ^  look  imposing;  very  small,  because  every  one  likes  a  little  woman — fair 
\^  W  m  because  she  would  be  sweet-tempered,  but  dark;  for  only  dark-haired 
^^^^  people  have  vitality  enough  to  resist  fatigue.  Of  course  she  must 
dress  well,  yet  be  careful  not  to  dress  better  than  her  pupils.  She  must  also 
be  clever;  yet  clever  people  are  seldom  lovable  and  surely  a  teacher  must  win 
the  hearts  of  her  pupils,  or  all  her  work  lacks  the  true  foundation;  so  I  see  nothing  for  it, 
but  a  modicum  of  stupidity  judiciously  mixed  in  with  her  generous  supply  of  brains. 
Then,  too,  it  is  a  question  not  easy  to  answer,  should  she  wear  spectacles  or  not? 
If  she  does  she  is  nearsighted  and  in  order  to  watch  a  roomful  of  restless  young  learners, 
a  clear,  strong  sight  is  necessar}'  but  if  she  does  not  wear  them  she  lacks  the  dignity  due 
to  her  position  and  may  even  look  too  care-free.  Then  as  to  her  hair.  The  marcel  wave 
is  very  pretty  but — has  it  not  a  flavor  of  frivolity  ?  Surely  the  old  bandeaux,  lying  close  to 
the  head,  gave  a  very  learned  appearance  ?  So  much  for  our  teacher  outwardly.  Xow' 
as  to  her  character:  She  must  be  supremely  patient,  yet  not  so  patient  that  she  invites  the 
pitying  contempt  of  quicker-tempered  mortals.  Persevering,  for  without  this  quality  noth- 
ing can  be  accompHshed.  Yet  must  she  know  when  to  ease  the  strain  and  relieve  the 
tension  remembering  the  dehcate  poise  of  the  twentieth  centun,-  brain,  unbalanced  by 
much  automobiling.  Tactful — now  let  us  pause — must  she  in  order  to  spare  their  feel- 
ings, allow  some  of  her  pupils'  mistakes  to  pass  unnoticed  or  must  she  lose  her  reputation 
for  infinite  tact  by  insisting  that  the  article  and  the  noun  must  be  of  the  same  gender  and 
number?  I  once  knew  a  dear,  old-fashioned  little  lady, whose  tact  was  such, that,  when 
one  of  her  friends  broke  a  valued  sevres  teacup,  she  instantly  broke  one  herself  in  order 
to  spare  her  visitor  s  feelings.  So,  no  doubt,  when  pupils  make  too  many  mistakes  the 
tactful  teacher  will  make  some  also  that  their  sensitive  feelings  may  not  be  over-  lacerated 
by  constant  correction.  Xor  must  her  politeness  ever  suffer  an  eclipse.  Doors  and  books 
may  slam,  pencils  scratch  and  boys  and  girls  fidget  and  whisper;  the  smiHng  faced  teacher 
must  bear  it  all  in  courteous  silence.  Yet  must  she  firmly  rebuke  the  delinquents  or  she 
cannot  teach  them  politeness  and  consideration. 

She  must  be  firm, \ery  firm;  exact  obedience  and  attention  whilst  not  forgetting  that 
this  is  a  free  country  where  all  may  do  as  they  please;  nor  need  they  pay  attention  unless 
they  really  want  to,  nor  learn  unless  they  hke  both  teacher  and  lessons.  Then,  too,  her 
voice  should  be  soft  and  low — persuasive  in  its  eloquence  and  of  a  pleasing  tone,  but  also 
sharp  and  clear  and  insistent,  claiming  and  holding  the  attention  of  the  laggard  minds 
and  distinctly  heard  in  the  furthest  corners  of  a  large  bare  room.  Above  all  the  ideal 
teacher  must  always  look  happy;  not  too  happy,  for  that  is  obtruding  her  joy  on  less 
happy  mortals,  but  certainly  not  sad,  for  would  that  not  indicate  that  she  had  "troubles 
of  her  own''  and  we  all  of  us  want  that  advantage  for  ourselves.  Of  course  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  a  really  happy  woman  cannot  teach  well,  she  cannot  possibly  be  attending  to 
her  subject;  but  then  neither  can  a  sad  teacher  impart  knowledge  for  her  sadness  would 
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damf)en  the  atmosphere  and  deaden  the  electric  current  which  must  exist  between  teacher 
and  taught. 

This  then,  this  mass  of  contradictions,  is  the  Ideal  Teacher.  Does  she  exist  ?  or  do 
we  create  her  out  of  our  inmost  consciousness,  shaping  and  moulding  her  according  to 
our  various  moods  and  charaaers.  Does  each  pupil  look  up  to  his  or  her  teacher  and 
see  not  the  teacher  but  his  or  her  ideal  y  In  a  far  off  country-  the  worshippers  of  old  gazed 
upon  Beauty  on  her  high  column.  The  men  prostrated  themselves  before  Beauty's 
feminine  lovliness  and  the  women  before  its  Wrile  charms,  for  true  beauty  hke  the  true 
teacher  has  no  sex. 

Personally  I  think  that  teachers,  hke  poets,  are  bom  and  not  made.  They  take  up  the 
work  w*ith  cheerful  optimism  and  each  year  they  reverse  the  process  and  seek  dihgently 
the  ideal  scholar.  What  teacher  has  not  dreamed  of  her!  painstaking,  intelhgent.  quick, 
slow  to  forget,  always  attentive  and  always  on  time.  Dear  me,  if  ever  the  Ideal  teacher 
and  the  Dream  scholar  meet,  school  will  never  be  over  and  the  lessons  never  ending.  That , 
however,  would  be  good  for  no  one  for  all  work  and  no  play  would  certainly  make  us  dull 
and  even  less  quick  of  comprehension  than  nature  intended.    Bums  says: 

"Oh  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  u? 
To  see  oursel's  as  ithers  see  us!" 

A  dangerous  prayer,  surely,  and  one  that  no  one  really  wants  answered  for  many,  many 
reasons. 

Xow  in  closing  I  should  hke  to  say  just  one  word  that  may  perhaps  remain  w-ith  vou. 
Some  of  you  will  now  be  teachers  in  your  turn:  remember  these  days  and  be  patient.  If 
a  teacher's  life  has  many  trials  it  has  many  compensations,  for  the  joy  of  imparting  knowl- 
edge is  like  nothing  else  in  this  world  and  there  is  real  and  lasting  pleasure  in  watching 
the  mind  grow  and  the  intelHgence  quicken.  Others  will  study  on  and  to  vou.  also,  I  sav 
patience.  Anything  can  be  mastered,  any  language  leamed  if  you  'will  onlv  strive  p)a- 
tiently  and  faithfully.  And  to  you  all  I  extend  my  heaniest  wishes  for  your  future  hap- 
piness and  prosperity. 

Mme.  Augusto  RoroLi. 
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The  Early  Musical  Training  of  Children 

Charles  Dennee 


'OW  often  it  happens  that  a  child  who  possesses  genuine  musical 
I  temperament  and  natural  adaptability  for  piano  playing,  fails 
to  obtain  the  encouragement  and  assistance  necessary  for  the 


best  development  of  his  talent,  in  many  cases  his  expression 
of  a  longing  to  "take  lessons"  is  either  unheeded,  and  set  down  as  a 
mere  childish  whim  born  of  a  desire  to  do  something  his  playmates  and 
friends  are  doing,  or  he  is  allowed  to  take  lessons  from  the  person  who 
will  quote  the  lowest  price,  the  parents  arguing  that  any  teacher  is  good 
enough  to  start  with  and  that  they  will  send  him  to  a  teacher  of  estab- 
lished reputation  after  he  has  taken  lessons  a  few  years  from  the  first 
teacher.    The  result  is  so  apparent  as  to  leave  no  room  for  discussion. 

On  the  other  hand  the  child  may  be  placed  with  a  capable  conscien- 
tious teacher  and  be  hampered  in  his  practising  by  a  poor  piano,  on  the 
ground  that  any  piano  is  good  enough  for  a  child,  or  still  worse,  by  the 
failure  of  parents  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  always  keeping  the  piano 
in  good  tune. 

A  teacher  may  spend  time  and  energy  trying  to  develop  a  sense  of 
tone,  color,  and  pitch,  and  fmd  his  efforts  wasted  because  the  pupil's  piano 
is  so  badly  out  of  tune  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  get  any  idea  of  pitch 
or  anything  else.  Investigation  often  discloses  the  fact  that  many  people 
seem  to  think  that  once  a  year  is  often  enough  to  have  a  piano  tuned.  I 
recall  one  case  in  particular;  the  pupil  complained  that  everything  seemed 
to  sound  so  different  at  the  lesson  from  the  way  it  sounded  at  home.  A 
few  questions  brought  out  the  surprising  fact  that  the  child's  piano  had 
not  been  tuned  for  nearly  four  years,  and  when  his  teacher  complained  to 
the  parents  he  was  met  by  the  statement  that  "the  piano  was  warranted 
for  five  years  and  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  have  anything  done  to 
it."  Imagine  the  hopelessness  of  attempting  to  train  the  ear  of  a  child 
under  such  conditions! 

A  poor  piano  kept  in  perfect  tune,  is  preferable  to  the  finest  piano  on 
earth  badly  out  of  tune. 
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Expense  should  not  enter  into  the  question  at  all.  If  parents  intend 
to  give  their  children  musical  training,  they  should  see  to  it  that  the  entire 
equipment  is  as  good  as  they  can  procure.  Teachers  at  twenty-five  cents 
an  hour,  a  poor  piano  seldom  tuned,  and  a  waltz  or  polka  the  fifth  or  sixth 
lesson,  will  never  produce  results  that  are  worth  a  fig.  Better  buy  the 
child  a  music  box  and  send  him  out  to  play  marbles;  he  will  be  about  as 
well  oflF  musically,  and  it  will  be  better  for  his  health.  Anything  that  is 
worth  attempting  is  worthy  of  the  best  endeavor,  and  calls  for  adequate 
ability  upon  the  part  of  the  instructor. 

Young  teachers;  "it  is  up  to  you"  so  to  speak.  Here  is  your  field  all 
ready  for  you  and  it  is  immeasurably  wide  and  vast.  Put  your  shoulder 
to  the  wheel  and  give  a  steady  push,  and  a  strong  one,  toward  the  perfec- 
tion of  child  education,  and  through  that,  to  the  advancement  and  uplifting 
of  the  musical  development  of  the  country.  You  can  be  a  power  for  good 
or  evil;  your  position  is  a  much  more  important  one  than  you  imagine,  be- 
cause you  are  naturally  the  ones  who  will  receive  the  large  percentage  of 
children  for  instruction,  and  as  you  build  in  the  earlier  stages  so  is  their 
whole  musical  structure  affected.  Try  to  realize  the  responsibility  and 
dignity  of  your  position,  grasp  every  opportunity  to  improve  yourselves, 
and  always  strive  to  give  your  very  best  efforts  to  your  pupils,  demanding 
the  same  from  them  in  return.  Teach  your  pupils  to  think;  let  them  do 
nothing  blindly;  train  brain  and  ear  as  well  as  fingers,  and  awaken  in  them 
a  desire  to  play  and  hear  good  music,  instead  of  cheap,  trashy  tunes.  For 
every  pupil  you  lose  by  insisting  upon  this  standard  you  will  eventually 
gain  two;  and  what  is  better  than  this  you  will  gain  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  the  community  in  which  you  live. 
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The  First  Commencement 

Class  of  1870 

HIS  class  graduated  from  Music  Hall,  the  first  location  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  in  Boston,  near  Park  Street. 
The  class  rooms  occupied  most  of  the  building.  In  the  main 
hall,  where  the  Commencement  exercises  were  held,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Concerts  were  given,  until  Symphony  Hall  was  built.  There 
was  a  large  stage  for  the  orchestra,  and  upon  this  stage  stood  the  statue 
of  Beethoven,  now  in  the  corridor  of  the  present  Conservatory  building. 
Bumstead  Hall  was  a  smaller  hall  below,  where  the  recitals  were  given. 
This  was  also  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  rehearsal  hall. 

The  class  of  '70  graduated  thirteen  pupils,  six  vocal,  five  piano  and  two 
French:—  Mrs.  Etta  E.  Bailey,  Miss  Mary  D.  Colson,  Miss  Sarah  C. 
Fisher,  Miss  Lizzie  K.  Harriman,  Miss  Lizzie  C.  Howe,  Miss  Carrie  A. 
Kendrick,  Miss  Emma  F.  Merritt,  Miss  Ella  E.  Pollard,  Miss  Lillie  S. 
Rich,  Miss  Clara  A.  Smart,  Miss  Ella  G.  Richardson,  Miss  Emma  V. 
Richardson,  Mr.  Allison  W.  Stuart. 

All  of  the  music  pupils  had  a  place  on  the  program.  Among  the  selec- 
tions were  Mendelssohn's  Concerto  in  G  minor,  Chopin  Concerto  in  E 
minor,  Mendelssohn  Cappriccio  Brillante  in  B  minor,  Liszt  Rhapsodie 
Hongroise,  the  latter  by  the  only  young  man  in  the  class,  Beethoven 
Sonata  in  C  major,  op.  53,  last  movement  of  Beethoven  Sonata  in  C,  op. 
2,  No.  3,  Aria  "Hear  Ye  Israel"  from  Elijah,"  Aria  "With  Verdure  Clad," 
from  Haydn's  "Creation."  opera  selections  and  modern  songs,  the  orches- 
tral accompaniments  being  given  by  the  distinguished  Mendelssohn 
Quintette  Club,  some  of  them  being  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Con- 
servatory. 

The  following  were  among  the  teachers  at  that  time: — Messrs.  B.  J 
Lang,  J.  C.  D.  Parker,  F.  H.  Torrington,  George  E.  Whiting,  Otto  Dresel, 
L.  C.  Elson,  Carlyle  Petersilea,  Stephen  A.  Emery,  John  O'Neil,  Carl 
Lewahn,  L.  W.  Wheeler,  J.  H.  Wheeler,  John  K.  Paine,  A.  Kielbloch,  G. 
F.  Luck,  George  L.  Osgood,  J.  F.  Rudolphan,  Wulf  Fries,  W.  H.  Schultze. 

Our  honored  Director,  Dr.  Eben  Tourgee,  the  founder  of  the  Conserva- 
tory, presented  the  diplomas  to  our  graduating  class,  which  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  class  to  graduate  from  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  .Music. 

With  the  greetings  of  the  Class  of  1870  to  the  Class  of  1907, 

Yours  most  cordially, 
Sarah  C.  Fisher  Wellington. 
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Commencement  of  1906 


HE  thoughts  of  all  good  people  were  drawn  to  the  Commence- 
I  ment  Exercises  of  1906 — at  least  'o6ers  thought  so,  by  the  Senior 
Class  Concert.    That  was  the  first  of  the  happy  events  of  Com- 


mencement.   The  program: 


Trio,  Meditation  on  Faust  . .  /  Gounod 

Violin,  Mr.  Ernest  M.  Sheldon;  Pianoforte,  Miss  Clara  F.  Mallory; 

Organ,  Mr.  Wilmot  Lemont 

Pianoforte  Solo,  Scherzo  in  Et>  minor  Brahms 

Miss  Elizabeth  F.  Kirk  pat  rick 

Vocal  Solo,  "Com  e  Bello  "  from  Lucretia  Borgia  Donizetti 

Miss  Lydia  Bryson  McCormick 

Pianoforte  Solo,  Concerto  in  B!?  minor  X.  Scharwenka 

(First  Movement) 

Miss  Annina  McCror}' 

(Mr.  George  Proctor  at  the  second  Pianoforte) 

,  J.  ,     a  Der  Doppel  Ganger  Schubert 

Vocal  oolo,  7  T  7^7  • 

0  Le  Cor  Flegier 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Amadon 

(Miss  Eva  March  at  the  Pianoforte) 

Violin  Solo,  Sonata  in  G  minor  Tartini 

Mr.  Samuel  L.  Gorodetzky 

(Miss  Sophia  F.  W.  Lins  at  the  Pianoforte) 

Vocal  Solo,  with  Violin  Obligato — Ave  Maria —  Bach-Gounod 

Miss  Hilda  Swartz 

Violin,  Miss  Helen  D.  Daggett;  Pianoforte,  ]Miss  Rhea  Jenness; 

Organ,  Miss  Alberta  H.  Amstein 

Pianoforte  Solo,  Impromptu  in  Bb  Schubert 

Mrs.  Nyra  Watson  Hartmann 

Organ  Solo,  Finale  Cesar  Franck 

]Mr.  Harrison  D.  Le  Baron 


President  Gardner  entertained  the  class  at  his  home  in  Brookline 
one  beautiful  June  afternoon.  It  was  an  afternoon  of  joy  for  all  who  at- 
tended. 

The  Director,  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  honored  President  of  the 
Class  in  program-making,  prepared  the  following:  It  was  a  ''soloist's" 
night. 
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Concert  by  Members  of  the  Graduating  Class: 

/.  S.  Bach     Fantasie  and  Fugue  in  G  minor  for  Organ.  .Miss  Clara  Frances  Mallor)' 

Rubinstein      Barcarolle  in  A  minor  Rhea  Jenness 

Dreyshock      Gavotte  in  E  major  Sophia  Wilhelmina  Fredierica  Lins 

Robert  Franz  Songs:  Madchen  mit  dem  rothen  Munden . .  Lydia  Bryson  McCormick 

Aus  meinen  grossen  Schmezen 

Friihlingsliede 

Brahms         Scherzo  in  Et>  minor  Elizabeth  Fly  Kirkpatrick 

^,   ^.  Nocturne  in  F  minor,  Op.  53,  No.  i  r    1      tt  1  ,,  ^ 

Chopin  u    .    T7      •   Evelvn  Helen  Dolloff 

^  W  altz  m  r  major.  Op.  34,  No.  3 


^W'enn  ich  in  deine  Augen  seh 


Schumann      Songs:  ^  ^  u       n     •  ^  ^   Charles  Henry  Amadon 

I  Ich  grolle  nicht 

Liszt  Concert  Etude  in  D^?  major  Josephine  Pearl  Freeman 

H.  M.  Dunham,  Sonata  in  G  minor,  for  Organ  Florence  Beatrice  Smith 

(First  ^Movement) 

The  honor  of  giving  the  first  Senior  Reception  belongs  to  the  Class 
of  1906.  The  success  of  the  affair  warrants  its  becoming  a  permanent 
institution  of  all  Commencement  Exercises. 

With  so  many  tender  sentiments  attached  to  Class  Day,  engendered 
by  the  many  Class  Days  of  the  past,  that  event  was  approached  with 
something  akin  to  awe.  The  program  was  a  cross  between  vaudeville 
and  burlesque.  The  audience  seemed  to  enjoy  itself  as  much  as  though 
it  had  been  at  the  circus  farther  down  the  avenue. 

The  Banquet,  at  the  Oxford,  was  a  most  solemn  affair  at  which 
some  ate  blue-points  and  some  did  not;  some  made  speeches  and  some 
did  not. 

Commencement  Day  brought  joy  to  the  hearts  of  all  of  '06,  and 
sheepskins  to  their  hands.    The  program  was  as  follows: 

The  Accompaniments  are  Played  by  the  Conservatory  Orchestr.a 
Conducted  by  ^Ir.  Wallace  Goodrich 

Prelude  in  B  minor,  for  Organ  J.  S.  Bach 

Alberta  Harriet  Amstein  (Shelburne  Falls,  ^lass.) 

Pianoforte  Concerto  in  E!?  major  (first  movement)  Beethoven 

Ruth  Eugenia  Tucker  (Winthrop,  Mass.) 

Aria  from  "La  Favorita"  "O  mio  Fernando"  Donizetti 

Virginia  Marilla  Sweet  (Watertown,  N.  Y.) 

Introduction  and  Allegro  appassionato  Op.  92  Schumann 

Frank  Vigneron  Weaver  (New  Bedford,  Mass.) 
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Ballade  and  Polonaise,  for  Violin  Vieuxtemps 

Samuel  Leon  Gorodetsky  (Boston,  Mass.) 

Organ  Concerto  in  F  major  (first  movement)  Rheinherger 

Hexry  Fay  Look  (Mneyard  Haven,  Mass.) 

Pianoforte  Concerto  in  B7  minor  (first  movement)  Scharwenka 

AxxiXA  McCrory  (Altoona,  Pa.) 

Aria  from  "Tannhauser"  "Dich  theure  Halle"  Wagner 

Hilda  Swartz  (Albany,  X.  Y.) 

Pianoforte  Concerto  in  D  minor  (first  movement)  Rubinstein 

Edith  Wells  Bly  (New  Albany,  Ind.) 


Address  to  the  Graduatixg  Class  by  the  Presidext  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

Presextatiox  of  Diplomas 

In  the  evening  of  Commencement  Day  the  Alumni  welcomed  the 
"greenies"  to  the  fold  of  the  elect. 

H.  D.  Le  Baron. 


OPEX  HARMONY 
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The  Normal  Teacher 

HIS  EDUCATION,  EXPERIEN'CE  AXD  WORTH 

AND  THE  VALUE  OF  HIS  FUTURE  EFFORTS  IX  ELEVATING  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN 

the  new  england  conservatory  of  music 
By  F.  Addison  Porter 

^^^^^E ACHING  is  an  Art,  as  well  as  a  Science,  and  should  be  mastered 
m  by  a  thorough  course  of  study,  together  with  practical  experience 

^^^^  in  the  class-room,  under  careful  guidance. 

The  fact  that  many  have  become  good  teachers  without  any 
special  study  of  " teaching  as  an  art"  does  not  disprove  this  statement, 
but  brings  to  the  minds  of  those  who  are  in  position  to  know,  the  fact  that 
their  experience  was  gained  at  the  expense  of  much  misdirected  effort  on 
the  part  of  both  their  first  pupils  and  themselves. 

How  many  of  these  pupils,  if  all  facts  could  be  known,  failed  to  reach 
the  point  of  excellence  which  their  talents  made  possible,  had  they  been 
started  in  the  right  way?  How  many  became  discouraged  and  gave  up,  by 
having  placed  before  them,  tasks  which  they  were  in  no  manner  prepared 
for?  Leaving  these  questions  for  the  reader's  consideration,  let  us  see  what 
should  be  the  first  steps  of  the  piano  student,  who  wishes  to  graduate  as 
a  teacher  from  the  Conservatory. 

From  three  to  five  years  should  be  devoted  to  careful  study  and  the 
mastery  of  the  technics  of  piano  playing,  etc.,  (either  before  or  after  enter- 
ing the  Conservatory),  together  with  the  study  of  Solfeggio,  Harmony, 
Theory,  Harmonic  .Analysis  and  the  History  of  Music,  in  all  of  this  work 
the  ''.Art  of  Doing"  is  the  main  object,  and  should  claim  the  student's  most 
serious  thought. 

He  should  now  be  ready  to  enter  the  Junior  Class  at  the  Conservatory, 
and  at  this  point  our  Normal  Course  for  Teachers  begins. 

His  first  step  here  is  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  mind,  and  of  brain 
development,  in  order  that  he  may  more  clearly  understand  his  pupils,  and 
form  an  idea  of  the  best  method  of  procedure.  This  is  gained  through  the 
study  of  Psychology.  A  knowledge  of  the  Anatomy  or  Physiology  of  the 
hand  and  arm  is  indispensable,  and  is  gained  in  the  course  of  Hand-Cul- 
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ture.  The  teacher  learns  how  to  estabHsh  the  connection  between  the 
brain  and  muscle:  he  learns  the  effect  of  brain  impulses  upon  the  muscle, 
the  effect  of  muscular  contraction  uf>on  finger  movement;  and  its  effect 
upon  the  key  and  the  lone  produced. 

From  psychology,  he  learns  the  value  and  force  of  habit  and  how  habits 
are  formed.  He  learns  what  habits  are  necessary-  and  the  order  of  their 
formation.  Through  the  study  of  method,  he  learns  how  each  lesson  and 
each  habit  formed  must  prepare  for  those  to  follow.  In  psychology  he  also 
learns  the  value  of  a  well-trained  taste  to  the  musician,  and  how  this  is 
cultivated,  and  what  must  be  done  before  one  can  ex|>ect  to  produce 
artistic  effects.  He  learns  how  to  develop  the  will,  how  to  teach  con- 
centration of  mind,  and  how  to  adjust  and  make  the  best  use  of  all  those 
forces  which  enable  one  to  play  the  piano. 

The  ability  to  observe  quickly  the  errors  in  a  pupil  s  technique,  and 
the  knowledge  of  what  to  do  to  correct  them  are  among  the  imjx)rtant 
points  acquired  by  the  normal  teacher.  He  also  has  a  carefully  graded 
course  of  teaching  material,  and  learns  how  to  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of 
different  pupils. 

The  mistaken  idea  of  many,  that  the  soloist  must  necessarily  be  a  good 
teacher,  is  easily  understood  if  one  gives  the  subject  careful  thought.  To 
be  a  good  plaver  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  teacher,  but  the  idea  that 
this,  alone,  will  make  him  a  good  teacher  is  entirely  wrong. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  among  musicians  that  the  best  players  are  often 
the  poorest  teachers,  and  for  this  reason:  the  difficulties  which  must  be 
mastered  by  the  average  pupil  had  little  or  no  place  in  their  course  of 
studv.  for  the  natural  abilitv  which  made  it  possible  for  them  to  be  soloists 
rendered  this  work  quite  unnecessary.  The  course  followed  by  their 
teacher  with  them  is  apt  to  be  quite  different  from  what  he  would  follow 
with  the  average  pupil.  This  they  do  not  realize  and  try  to  teach  as  they 
have  been  taught,  or  wander  off  into  experimental  paths  of  which  they 
know  little  or  nothing.  Thev  have  develof>ed  but  little  if  any  taste  for 
teaching,  and  the  results  achieved  are  discouraging  to  both  teacher  and 
pupil.  Now.  while  the  soloist  may  in  a  shorter  time  than  the  average 
student,  gain  by  careful  study  in  the  normal  department  the  ability  to  do 
good  work  as  a  teacher,  the  fact  remains  that  he  needs  this  training  even 
more  than  his  less  talented  classmate,  and  without  it  his  worth  as  a  teacher 
is  far  below  that  of  the  normal  graduate. 

That  the  Normal  Teacher's  work  after  he  leaves  the  Conservatory 
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is  sure  to  be  most  fruitful  has  been  fully  demonstrated  in  the  past,  not 
only  for  himself,  for  his  pupils,  but  for  the  Conservatory  and  the  Art  of 
Music  in  America.  One  of  the  most  potent  reasons  is,  that  he  knows  how 
to  begin;  for  a  careful  preparation  [a  correct  beginning],  has  its  influence 
upon  all  future  development,  progress,  and  results. 

Let  us  for  comparison  think  of  the  power  in  a  swiftlv  flowing  stream, 
and  the  preparation,  or  work  that  must  be  done  in  order  to  make  use  of 
this  power.  It  must  be  held  back  and  directed  into  certain  channels  or 
into  a  penstock,  so  that  its  force  may  be  concentrated  upon  the  wheels  to 
be  turned.  It  is  the  same  with  the  will  and  brain  forces,  they  must  be  de- 
veloped and  held  under  control;  the  channels  and  connections  must  be 
most  carefully  prepared  so  that  this  force  when  sent  out  as  an  impulse  from 
the  brain,  must  pass  through  the  right  nerves,  and  into  the  right  muscles, 
if  its  full  force  is  to  be  felt.  Just  as  with  this  stream,  so  with  the  brain; 
if  these  channels  of  discharge  are  not  properl}' -prepared,  its  forces  are  dissi- 
pated, and  instead  of  its  passing  through  the  nerve  into  the  muscle  which 
connects  with  the  end  of  the  finger  (Flexor  profundus)  where  its  force  is 
transmitted  directh-  to  the  piano  ke\'  (and  its  result  a  tone  bright  and 
full  of  character),  it  is  sent  through  various  nerves  into  other  muscles  of 
the  hand  and  arm,  causing  them  to  contract  and  thereby  producing  a  stiff 
arm  and  wrist,  which  results  in  an  unmusical  tone,  and  a  heavy,  labored 
style  of  plaving.  Howe\  er,  as  the  power  of  the  stream  mav.  by  means  of 
electric  current,  be  distributed  in  various  directions,  provided  the  right 
connections  are  made,  so  mav  the  will  or  brain-power  be  sent  in  different 
directions  at  the  same  time,  if  the  proper  connections  have  been  made  and 
developed. 

All  this  the  Normal  Teacher  has  had  a  chance  to  learn,  and  he  knows 
that  in  order  that  his  pupil  ma\-  achiexe  the  highest  results,  this  careful 
preparation  must  be  made  at  the  beginning,  and  this  done  by  carefully 
guiding  the  thought  of  the  pupil  until  the  right  habits  have  been  formed. 
Instead  of  following  the  desire  of  the  fond  but  unwise  parent,  who  insists 
that  the  child  must  have  a  piece  to  play  at  the  third  or  fourth  lesson,  (which 
in  most  cases  upsets  an\-  work  being  done  along  this  line)  the  teacher  has 
the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and  insists  upon  having  time  to  prepare  the 
pupil  for  each  task  before  it  is  undertaken. 

-And  now  if  the  editors  of  the  Neume  will  kindly  allow  me  a  little  more 
space  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  suggestions  to  the  Normal  Teachers  of 
07.  as  well  as  to  all  those  who  have  gone  before  them. 
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This  great  Conservatory,  with  all  its  advantages  for  the  artistic  devel- 
opment of  the  pupil,  is  a  force  back  of  you  and  gives  weight  and  authority 
to  all  you  have  to  say  and  teach.  It  should  be  your  aim  to  do  all  in  your 
power  to  elevate  its  standard  of  excellence,  and  direct  the  thoughts  of  all 
of  your  pupils,  who  have  the  requisite  talent,  toward  the  completion  of  the 
Conservatory  course  as  a  goal  to  be  reached. 

The  way  in  which  you  can  best  help  to  elevate  its  standard  is  best  un- 
derstood when  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  average  student  who  comes 
from  a  distance,  for  financial  and  other  reasons,  is  able  to  remain  only  two 
or  three  years,  and  many  can  stay  but  one  year.  Now  if  these  pupils  are 
thoroughly  prepared  for  the  work,  as  it  is  to  be  done  here,  they  can  in  this 
time  reach  a  much  higher  grade  of  excellence  than  those  who  have  come 
without  this  preparation.  I  hope  that  each  teacher  who  has  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  normal  training  will  feel  it  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  send  as 
many  pupils  as  possible,  so  carefully  prepared  that  they  may  enter  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  enable  them  in  three  years  study  to  finish  the  course 
both  as  a  soloist  and  teacher  of  high  standing. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  the  Conservatory  in  appreciation  of  this 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  offer  a  prize  (Scholarship?)  to  the  teacher 
sending  the  largest  number  of  well  prepared  students. 

Through  this  line  of  effort  on  the  part  of  all,  let  us  look  to  see  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music  in  the  future,  hold,  as  it  does  now,  a  posi- 
tion equaled  by  none  in  America,  and  the  Normal  Teacher  take  and  hold 
the  high  rank  which  he  deserves. 
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Specifications  of  the  Jordan  Hall  Organ 


Compass  of  Manuals,  C  to  04 


Diapason 
First  Diapason 
Second  Diapason  . 
Flute  (Gross  Flote)* 


16  feet 

8  feet 

8  feet 

8  feet 


GREAT  ORGAN 

Gemshorn  ....  8  feet 

Gamba  (for  solo  work)  8  feet 

Flute   4  feet 

Octave   4  feet 


Compass  of  Pedale,  C  to  gi 


Twelfth 
Fifteenth 
Mixture 
Trumpet 


2§  feet 
2  feet 
4  ranks 
8  feet 


Bourdon 
Diapason 
Bourdon 
Viola  . 
Aeoline  . 


SWELL  ORGAN 

16  feet  Gamba  (for  solo  use)      8  feet  Dolce  Cornet  . 

8  feet  Quintadena     ...      8  feet  Trumpet  . 

8  feet  Voix  Celestes.  8  feet  (2  ranks)  Cornopean 

8  feet  Flute  (harmonic)  .     .      4  feet  Oboe  . 

8  feet  Violin  4  feet  \'ox  Humana  . 


4  ranks 

16  feet 

8  feet 

8  feet 

8  feet 


Dulciana 
Diapason 
Bourdon 
Salicional 


CHOIR  ORGAN  (In  Separate  Swell-Box) 


[6  teet 
8  feet 
8  feet 
8  feet 


Dulciana  . 
Flute  (Traverse) 
Flute  (Rohr)  . 
Piccolo 


feet 
feet 
feet 
feet 


Fagott   16  feet 

Euphone  (free  reed  verv 

light)   16  feet 

Clarinet   8  feet 


Bourdon   32  feet 

Diapason      .     .     .     .  16  feet 

Violone   16  feet 

Dulciana   16  feet 


PEDAL  ORGAN  (.\ugmented) 

Bourdon    .     .     .     .     16  feet  Bourdon 

Soft  Bourdon       .     .     16  feet  Octave  . 

\'ioloncello      ...      8  feet  Trombone 

Flute  8  feet  Trumpet 


8  feet 
4  feet 
[6  feet 
8  feet 


COUPLERS  (Operated  by  Tilting  Tablets  Over  Swell-keyboard) 


Swell  to  Great  Unison 
Swell  to  Choir  Unison 
Choir  to  Great  Unison 
Swell  to  Pedale  Unison 


Great  to  Pedale  Unison 
Choir  to  Pedale  Unison 
Swell  to  Swell  at  Octaves 
Swell  to  Great  at  Octaves 


Swell  to  Swell  at  Sub-octaves 
Swell  to  Great  at  Sub-octaves 
Choir  to  Great  at  Sub -octaves 


COMBIN.\TION  PISTONS 


Four  and  Release,  operating  Choir  and  Pedale 
General  Release.  Pedale  Release 


SLx  and  Release,  operating  upon  Swell  and  Pedale 
Five  and  Release,  operating  upon  Great  and  Pedale 


COMBINATION  PED.\LS 


Four  and  Release  partially  duplicating  Swell  Pistons 
Four  and  Release  partially  dupHcating  Great  Pistons 

(Operated  by  foot — pistons  oh  pedal  frame) 
General  Release 
Full  Choir 


Four  Collective  Pedals,  ati'ecting  entire  organ 
Crescendo  Pedal,  with  indicator  at  keyboard,  showing 

exact  position  at  all  times 
Sforzando  Pedal 


Great  to  Pedale.  reversible 
Balanced  Pedals  for  Swell  and  Choir  boxes 


MECHANICAL  PEDAL  MOVEMENTS 

Tremulants  for  Swell  and  Choir 


ACTION 

Electro-pneumatic  throughout,  except  connections  with      Action  extended  to  keyboard  in  front  of  the  stage 

swell-boxes  Manual-key  action  provided  with  device  for  restoring 

Pedal  keyboard,  radiating  and  concave  modified  touch  of  track-organ 


♦The  qualifications  in  parentheses  do  not  appear  upon  the  register-knobs;  they  are  given  here  for  purposes  of 
information. 
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Jordan  Hall  Recitals 

Oct. 

10, 

1906 

Recital  by  advanced  students. 

Oct. 

'7' 

1906 

Organ  Recital  by  Mr.  Homer  Humphrey  of  the  Faculty. 

Nov. 

2, 

1906 

Pianoforte  Recital  by  Mr.  William  D.  Strong. 

Nov. 

16, 

[906 

Concert  by  Conservatory  Orchestra  and  advanced 

students. 

Nov. 

30, 

1906 

Recital   by   advanced  students. 

Dec. 

21 , 

1906 

Concert  by  Conservatory  Chorus  and  Orchestra  assisted 

by  advanced  students. 

Jan. 

1907 

Pianoforte  Recital  by  Miss  Winifred  Byrd. 

Jan. 

F907 

Pianoforte  Recital  by  Mr.  Frank  Watson. 

Jan. 

1907 

Concert  by  the  Conservatory  Orchestra  assisted  by  ad- 

vanced students. 

Feb. 

4.  ' 

907 

Pianoforte  Recital  by  Mr.  George  Proctor  of  the  Faculty. 

Feb. 

1907 

Recital  by  advanced  students. 

Feb. 

IQO7 

Musicale  by  Alpha  Chi  Omega. 

Feb. 

26 

1  prtiirp  on  (^olnraHn  bv  Mr  Gilbf^rt  Mrf^liirc 

Mar. 

8,  1 

1907 

Cr»nrprt  hv  Orrhp<;tra  ?j<s<;i<\tf*H  hv  aHvanr^H  <stiiHpnt<; 

Mar. 

27. 

1907 

r^r^nr^rt  hv  r^nn<;frv;itnrv  (^horiis  and  Drrhp^str;^  ^iSSi^tfH 

by  advanced  students. 

Mar. 

28, 

1907 

Concert  of  Mr.  H.  N.  Redman's  compositions  by  the 

Hoffman's  Quartet,  assisted  by  Mr.  Alfred  De  Voto 

of  the  Faculty. 

A  PR  I 

L  12,  F9O7 

"On  Deck"  for  benefit  of  N.  E.  C.  Beneficent  Society. 

April  i  5 

,  1907 

Pianoforte  Recital  by  Miss  Edith  Wells  Bly. 

.May 

17. 

1907 

Operas  —  Son    and   Stranger,   Mendelssohn,  and  The 

Sleeping  Queen  by  Balfe,  produced  by  Alpha 
Sinfonia. 
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The  Alumni  xA^ssociation 

F.  Addison  Porter  .....  President 
Henry  T.  W  ade  .  ....  First  I  ice  President 

Percy  Jewett  Burrell  Second  l^ice  President 

Mrs.  Clara  Tol  rjee-Nelson  .  .  Recording  Secretary 

Clarence  E.  Reed  ....  Financial  Secretary 
Eustace  B.  Rice    .  .  Treasurer 

.Alfred  De  \'oto    .......  Auditor 


"  Thirty -Seven  Years  in  One" 

Percy  Jewett  Burrell 

Ml  one's  life  is  music,  if  one  touches  the  notes  rightly,  and  in  tune. — Ruskin. 

HE  caption  astounds  as  a  feat  of  chronological  legerdemain.  Yet  it  was 
accomplished  in  synchronous  time.  Why  not?  When  a  publication  by 
the  student  body  of  the  Xew  England  Conservator}-  becomes  a  regular, 
annual  affair,  in  the  form  of  The  Xetmie — what  cannot  be  done  by  this 
versatile  institution!  However,  on  the  evening  of  January-  thirtieth,  it  was  the 
Alumni  body  that  appeared  forth  in  mid-winter  display. 

Could  you,  gentle  reader,  have  sat  in  Jordan  Hall  on  this  night,  you  would  have 
seen  the  years  squeezed  together  into  one  year  —  yes,  into  two  Httle  hours.  You  would 
have  looked  into  the  faces  of  representatives  of  all  the  classes  graduated  from  the  Ahna 
Mater.  If  you  loved  the  old  Conser\'ator}%  the  sight  would  have  inspired  you:  if  not, 
you  would  have  learned  to  love  the  old  "Con"  before  the  last  note  of  loyalty  had  been 
sounded.  Xo  "old  grads"  met  the  eye.  Age  bore  no  mark,  for  all  were  young,  happy 
and  enthusiastic  in  the  praise  of  their  old  Conservator)-  home. 

I  hardly  know  how  to  tell  of  this  occasion  —  so  unique  in  the  annals  of  Conser- 
vator}- histor}*.    You  vdW  appreciate  with  me,  I  think,  that  it  is  not  an  easy  task 
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for  one  who,  as  broaching  the  plan  at  a  Directors'  meeting,  and  later,  as 
chairman  of  the  General  Committee,  to  report  this  reunion  with  becoming  modesty. 
Howbeit,  President  and  Editor  Cole  has  given  me  an  appointment  to  an  ofhce  from 
which  he  states  no  resignation  can  be  accepted.  I  realize  that  one  who  is  in  the  midst 
of  any  activity  does  not  always  see  with  the  same  keen  eye  and  hear  things  with  that 
alert  ear  that  an  outsider  or  looker-on  might  catch.  However,  the  event  was  of  such 
significance  that  the  Neume  recognizes  the  justice  of  its  being  recorded  within  its 
covers. 

An  Alumni  reunion  always  has  its  receiving  line,  and  on  this  occasion  the  formal 
introductions  were  made  in  the  Reception  Room.  The  hand  of  welcome  was  extended 
by  Mrs.  Austin  C  Wellington,  Mr.  F.  Addison  Porter,  Mrs.  Clara  Tourjee  Nelson, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  C.  Elson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Flanders,  and  Mr.  Harold  Cole. 
From  within  the  portals  of  the  music  store  came  forth  sweet  strains  of  orchestral 
music  led  by  Albert  J.  Stephens,  'oi. 

The  halls  presented  a  scene  of  animation  and  good  cheer.  The  Senior  Class, 
guests  of  the  evening,  and  graduates  of  but  a  few  months  to  come,  mingled  with  the 
graduates  of  many  years  gone  by.  It  was  all  one  family,  with  music  and  Alma  Mater 
in  the  hearts  of  all.  One  looked  into  faces  that  for  years  had  not  been  seen  at  Conserva- 
tory reunions,  and  exclamations  of  surprise  and  joy  were  spontaneous  and  frequent. 
Early  in  the  evening  it  was  evident  that  no  one  would,  later  in  the  evening,  sigh  as  sighs 
I  am  told  have  been  sighed  at  divers  times,  "I'm  sorry  I  came;  I  didn't  see  any  of 
my  old  friends  or  classmates!"  No  discordant  note  was  heard,  and  if,  perchance,  it 
were  struck,  it  was  a  pianissimo  one. 

It  is  nine  o'clock.  Let  us  go  into  Jordan  Hall.  Behold  a  stage  transformed  and 
radiant  in  streamers  of  white  and  gold,  with  graceful  palms  giving  a  touch  of  green 
to  color  a  festive  scene.  A  semi-circle  of  tables — decorated  in  white  linen,  with  num- 
bers of  gold  stamped  in  front  for  each  class,  beautiful  flowers  and  candelabra — swept 
from  end  to  end  of  the  stage.  Up  the  stage,  on  a  raised  platform,  showed  forth  another 
row  of  tables  with  similar  decorations.  Some  thirty  and  more  happy  faces  beamed 
forth  from  behind  their  chronological  stations  at  the  tables — and  formed  a  veritable 
Alumni  tableau.  I  confess  I  do  not  know  just  how  we  looked  in  the  eye  of  the  audi- 
ence, but  we  were  calculated  upon  to  look  honest,  happy  and  handsome,  no  matter 
how  we  may  have  spoken,  sung  or  played. 

The  exercises  in  Jordan  Hall  were  of  such  a  nature  that  only  in  personal  presence 
could  one  feel  a  full  and  true  appreciation  of  the  work  and  worth  of  both  Alumni  and 
Conservatory.  One  cannot  report  a  spirit;  it  possesses  one.  One  cannot  record  an 
impression;  it  is  felt.  We  can  but  note  enthusiasm  and  delight.  To  the  future  and 
more  recent  graduate,  there  must  have  come  an  awakening,  a  new  consciousness,  and 
to  the  older  alumnus  a  renewed  conviction,  true  and  firm,  that  each  and  everyone  is 
a  representative  of  an  institution  nobly  founded,  loyally  sustained,  notably  progressive. 

Let  us  hasten  to  the  program  of  the  evening  which  was  fraught  with  words  of 
greeting  and  musical  numbers  from  graduates  of  each  class.  Only  four  of  the  thirty- 
seven  classes  were  not  thus  represented  in  person,  the  omissions  being  due  to  sickness, 
or  to  distance,  as  in  the  case  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Metcalf,  the  only  living  graduate  of  the 
class  of  '72,  who  is  at  present  located  in  Manila.    The  formal  exercises  were  opened  in 
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appropriate  greeting  from  the  President  of  the  Association,  F.  Addison  Porter,  '84, 
who,  at  the  close  of  his  words  of  welcome,  introduced  as  the  toastmaster  of  the  even- 
ing, Percy  Jewett  Burrell,  '96.  Had  this  person  had  nothing  to  do  save  listen  to  all 
the  remarks,  his  memory  might  have  served  him  passing  well  in  this  record,  but  as 
toastmaster, — one  who  has  served  in  such  capacity  must  know — he  was  busy  rehears- 
ing to  himself  those  specially  concocted  witticisms,  so-called,  to  be  employed  as  a 
polisher  for  the  thirty-seven  spokes  of  the  wheel  of  time.  Consequently,  there  may 
be  some  grave  omissions.  Still,  the  Neume  assistant  editor  must  share  his  due  propor- 
tion of  blame. 

Let  us  turn  this  crank  of  time.  At  the  extreme  right  of  the  semi-circle  on  the  plat- 
form arose  Mrs.  Austin  C.  Wellington,  to  respond  for  the  Class  of  '70, — she,  "a  graduate 
of  the  first  class,  a  first-class  graduate,  the  first  lady  of  the  evening."  I  would  quote 
a  few  words  from  her  most  felicitous  response:  "This  is  not  a  speech,  but  a  hand- 
shake, as  it  were;  a  greeting  from  the  Class  of  1870  to  all  who  come  after  us.  The 
standard  of  the  Conservatory  has  ever  been  high.  Eminent  teachers  have  been  the 
rule.  It  is  most  pleasant  to  recognize  among  the  Faculty  so  many  of  those  who  were 
once  students  at  the  Conser\'ator\\  Our  beloved  and  honored  Founder  and  Director, 
Dr.  Eben  Tourjee  was  a  constant  source  of  inspiration  to  us,  urging  us  as  he  did,  and 
appealing  to  all  that  was  best  in  us,  to  work  conscientiously  and  be  loyal  to  our  art 
for  Art's  sake.  Dr.  Tourjee,  in  presenting  the  thirteen  graduates  of  our  class  with 
diplomas,  said  in  part:  'I  charge  you  to  wield  the  forces  at  your  command  only  in  be- 
half of  the  highest  and  holiest  uses.  In  your  hands  may  your  art  ever  be  a  reformer, 
an  educator,  a  symbol  for  all  that  is  noble  and  good.' "  What  would  an  Alumni  reunion 
be  without  the  charming  presence  and  cheerful  countenance  of  Mrs.  Wellington  ?  Long 
may  she  be  a  living  spokesman  for  the  first  graduates! 

J.  C.  Bartlett  sang  for  the  Class  of  '71  his  own  sweet  and  well-known  ballad  "A 
Dream."  Seventy-two  was  heard  from  in  the  form  of  a  reminiscent  and  inspirational 
letter  written  by  the  present  director,  who  was  a  student  at  the  Conservatory  during 
that  year.  As  Mr.  Chadwick  wrote,  "Nothing  less  than  the  bidding  of  the  Governor 
General  of  Canada"  would  have  prevented  his  being  present.  The  Director  struck  a 
fine  chord  for  loyalty  in  these  words  of  his:  "There  are  many  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation who  have  cause  for  gratitude  to  the  first  Director,  and  should  ever  revere  his 
memory.  And  there  are  some  others  who  owe  much  to  the  conscientious  teaching  and 
indisputable  abihty  of  Mr.  Faelten;  and  if  there  are  still  others  who  are  reconciled 
to  not  shooting  the  present  Director,  who  is  doing  the  best  he  can,  let  all  three  elements 
work  together  for  them  that  love  the  Conservatory." 

It  was  evident  that  Henry  M.  Dunham  either  felt  himself  not  sufficient  to  repre- 
sent his  Class  of  '73,  or  believed  his  class  to  be  in  such  a  class  by  itself  that  it  takes 
more  than  one  to  speak  for  it.  No  matter  how  you  may  put  it,  his  desire  to  have  Frank 
Watson,  '05,  and  Wilson  Moog,  '06,  play  for  him  an  original  composition  for  piano 
and  organ,  was  a  revelation  of  his  exceeding  and  characteristic  modesty.  The  two 
recent  graduates  stood  by  him  well,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Theme  and  Variations  all 
three  were  recognized  to  be  the  recipients  of  the  applause. 

When  the  Class  of  '74  was  called,  a  face  appeared  new  to  many,  but  not  unbe- 
known to  those  of  the  early  years,  and  welcomed  by  all.    Harry  Benson  expressed  his 
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own  pleasure  in  returning  to  the  fold  from  which  he  has  been  so  long  absent,  and,  judg- 
ing from  the  character  of  his  remarks,  he  should  now  become  as  regular  an  attendant 
of  Alumni  functions  as  the  representative  of  the  Class  of  '80.  Annie  Soule  Lewis  '75, 
was  in  a  reminiscent  vein,  and  interested  the  gathering  by  her  references  to  many  of 
the  old  teachers  and  students. 

"Seventy-Six!  A  Centennial  graduate!  It  should  have  been  a  happy  year  for 
any  graduate.  Mr.  Blanpied  must  remember  that  year  how,  with  cannon  to  right,  and 
cannon  to  left  of  him,  a  flag  overhead,  a  mine  underneath,  a  tin  horn  in  his  mouth, 
a  fire-cracker  in  one  hand  and  a  diploma  in  the  other — he  sallied  forth  to  beard  again 
the  British  lion  in  his  den."  With  such  bombastic  powder  did  the  toastmaster  essav 
to  give  Mr.  Blanpied  a  good  start,  but  found  that  it  was  all  wasted,  for  David  S.  Blan- 
pied filled  in  his  three  minutes  in  a  manner  which  proved  that  he  was  as  much  at  home 
on  the  rostrum  as  on  a  piano  stool.  A  letter  of  cordial  greeting  was  read  from  Annah 
Howes-Hernandez,  '77,  of  Waltham,  Mass. 

Alma  Howes-Smith,  '78,  after  extending  the  greetings  of  her  class,  announced 
that  it  was  composed  of  twenty-three  members,  that  there  were  twenty-three  numbers 

on  a  program  that  began  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  ended  .  She 

touched  upon  Mr.  Whiting,  with  his  "quick,  nervous  tread  and  speech",  Mr.  Stephen 
A.  Emer)'  and  his  "gentlemanly  manner,"  and  the  "quiet  dignity"  of  Mr.  Henr)'  Dun- 
ham, and  referred  reminiscently  to  the  sight-singing  classes,  her  own  advent  into  the 
Conservator}'  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  the  genial  Tim,  who  furnished  the  motive  power 
for  the  small  organs  in  the  top  of  the  old  Conservatory  building,  the  courtship  of  some 
of  the  younger  professors,  and  the  giddy  flirtations  of  some  students. 

The  financial  secretary,  who  next  June  will  have  served  twenty-five  years  in  that 
capacity,  responded  for  '79.  He  spoke  feelingly  of  Miss  Clara  S.  Ludlow,  who  was 
president  for  three  years  in  the  early  days  of  the  Association,  and  who  worked  so  hard 
to  make  it  successful.  Mr.  Reed  stated  that  the  total  membership  of  the  Association 
today  is  two  hundred  and  eighty-six,  of  which  seventy-three  are  life  members,  and 
added,  facetiously  yet  truthfully,  that  the  financial  condition  has  improved  so  that  one 
bank  is  not  sufficient  to  hold  all  the  funds,  so  it  is  necessary  to  divide  the  burden  be- 
tween two. 

"Our  loyal  Alumnus  from  Framingham" — W.  E.  Chenery,  appeared  for  the  Class 
of  '80.  He  spoke  of  pleasant  occasions  of  days  long  ago,  and  recalled  the  most  frag- 
rant one  in  his  memory  as  a  "surprise  to  one  of  the  most  beloved  and  respected  teachers 
that  ever  came  to  this  institution,  Stephen  A.  Emery" — an  event  that  he  had  planned 
among  the  students.  Mr.  Chenery  did  not  forget  to  impress  it  upon  us  that  this  was 
an  institution  started  from  the  music  of  a  whistle  made  from  a  pig's  tail,  and  in  closing 
pointed  out  that  its  present  standing,  reached  from  so  humble  a  beginning,  was  certainly 
marked  by  a  marvelous  progress,  and  expressed  his  behef  and  hope  that  the  Conserva- 
tory would  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the  great  landmarks  of  Boston.  The  Class 
of  '81  was  fittingly  represented  by  one  of  the  eight  hving  ex-presidents  of  the  Associa- 
tion, Frank  E.  Morse,  whose  greetings  carried  with  them  a  spirit  of  Alumni  loyalty  that 
all  who  heard  might  well  cherish  as  their  own. 

The  elocution  department  found  a  worthy  exponent  in  Belle  Bacon-Bond  of  the 
Class  of  '82.    Her  response  was  a  model  of  style  and  delivery,  and  her  touching  tribute 
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to  the  late  Samuel  Robinson  Kelley,  head  of  the  elocution  department,  found  a  sym- 
pathetic chord  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him. 

The  evening  could  not  well  be  passed  over  without  a  poet,  so  we  chose  the  best 
in  our  midst,  Louis  C.  Elson.  He  was  in  his  happiest  vein,  and  put  his  listeners  in  the 
same  mood.  His  clever  contribution  ''The  Faculty  in  Rhyme"  will  be  found  on  a 
subsequent  page. 

The  words  of  ^liriam  Swett-Flynn,  '83,  were  replete  with  reminiscence  and  inter- 
est, and  among  other  things  she  related  of  her  association  with  Dr.  Tourjee  and  Lillian 
Xordica  at  the  old  Grace  Church  on  Temple  Street.  And,  in  speaking  of  Mme.  Xor- 
dica,  I  would  state  that  a  telegram  dated  at  New  Orleans  was  received  from  her  too  late 
to  be  read  at  the  reunion,  in  which  she  extended  to  the  Alumni  Association  her  very 
best  wishes. 

Greetings  from  the  Class  of  '84  were  extended  by  him  who,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
I  feel  should  now  be  writing  this  report,  and  on  whom  I  tried  to  impress  this  fact — but 
without  avail,  F.  Addison  Porter.  Nevertheless,  he  made  a  feUcitous  response  at  the 
Alumni  gathering,  and  it  shall  be  so  recorded.  President  Porter  cited  numerous  mem- 
bers of  his  class  who  are  holding  responsible  positions,  and  pointed  out  that  three  of 
the  class,  including  Charles  Dennee  and  Clara  Tourjee-Xelson,  were  members  of  the 
present  Faculty. 

Then  followed  in  succession  Charles  H.  Whittier,  '85,  in  modest  and  fitting  response, 
Florence  Sherrod-Cowen,  '86,  in  a  greeting  of  exquisite  phrase  and  charming  style, 
and  Walter  J.  Kugler,  '87,  in  words  of  good  humor  and  felicity.  Mr.  Kugler  was  intro- 
duced by  proxy  in  the  form  of  a  portion  of  a  letter  which  was  read  from  S.  Homer  Eaton, 
dated  Saskatoon,  Canada,  in  which  he  said:  'T  can  hear,  even  see  'in  me  mind's  eye,' 
our  friend  and  stand-by,  Bro.  Kugler,  calling  for  soft-shell  crab,  lobster  salad  and  such, 
while  I,  alas  I  must  be  content  to  fill  me  with  frozen  bears  liver  and  tallow  candles." 

Miles  do  not  count  distance  between  home  and  Alma  Mater.  The  standard  of 
measure  is  love  for  the  old  school  which  was  eloquently  set  forth  by  Mme.  Caro  Roma 
(Carrie  Xorthey),  '88,  of  X'ew  York  City.  Mme.  Roma  held  the  rapt  attention  of  all 
by  her  powers  as  a  raconteur.  She  recalled  the  meeting  of  Conser\-ator\'  graduates 
and  her  classmates  the  world  over — in  California,  Paris,  Germany,  Russia,  China  and 
other  foreign  parts.  After  Mme.  Roma  had  finished  her  remarks,  she  was  called  to 
the  front,  and  sung  in  her  own  inimitable  way  an  original  coon  song,  "Don't  You  ]Mind 
It,  Honey",  which  she  had  sung  some  years  ago  at  Windsor  Castle  before  Her  Majesty 
the  late  Queen  Yictoria.  John  Craig  Kelley,  '89,  literally  brought  down  the  house 
when  he  sat  at  the  piano  and  played  his  original  composition,  "March  for  the  Funeral 
of  a  Rag  Doll."  Edwin  L.  Gardner,  '90,  having  been  called  home  by  sickness  early  in 
the  evening,  left  in  the  hands  of  the  toastmaster  a  cordial  greeting  which  was  read  to 
the  company. 

The  Conser\ator\-  has  never  confined  itself  to  assisting  instruments  and  voices  to 
play  and  sing  in  harmony.  Its  function  has  often  transcended  that  sphere  into  the  realm 
of  human  hearts  themselves,  and  attuned  them,  not  in  two  rear  seats  under  the  balcony 
in  old  Sleeper  Hall  at  a  pupil's  recital,  but  in  front  orchestra  chairs  in  the  theater  of 
Life's  symphony  itself.  Therefore,  it  was  well  that  this  function  of  Conservatory  work 
was  exemplified  by  the  class  of  '91  in  the  person  of  William  Howard,  who  played  on 
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the  \iolin  a  cavitina  by  Raff,  accompanied  by  Martha  Boggs-Howard.  From  the  Class 
of  '92  came  a  letter  of  mingled  regret  and  greeting,  sent  by  Katherine  H.  Parker,  who 
at  the  last  moment  found  it  impossible  to  be  present. 

Xinety-three,  the  class  that  survived  the  panic  of  that  year,  and  were  able  to  pay 
for  their  diplomas,  found  Eustace  B.  Rice,  the  class  vice  president,  as  their  spokesman. 
He  gave  a  brief  yet  comprehensive  account  of  the  progress  and  success  of  some  of  the 
members  of  his  class,  and  left  the  impression  that  '93  has  nothing  of  which  to  be 
ashamed.  It  was  with  no  little  regret  that  '94  responded  \^-ith  but  a  telegram  of 
explanation  and  greeting.  Amy  Greene-Abbott  of  New  York,  had  taken  a  keen 
interest  in  the  reunion,  and  was  on  her  way  to  the  station  to  board  the  train  for 
Boston,  when  she  met  with  a  painful  fall,  thus  preventing  her  from  responding  in 
person. 

The  spokesman  for  '95  was  Anna  M.  Stovall.  She  spoke  well  for  and  of  her  class, 
stating  that  six  had  at  one  time  or  another  been  members  of  the  Faculty.  She  told  of 
their  class  motto,  "We'll  hang  together",  of  '95  having  the  distinction  of  holding  the 
first  class  dance,  and  explained  why  the  awarding  of  gold  medals  was  abolished  that 
year  as  due  to  the  fact  that  there  were  not  enough  medals  to  go  around.  A  class  that 
graduated  eighty-seven  members,  that  of  '96,  was  represented  by  Lillian  M.  Emer- 
son in  words  that  showed  the  class  is  still  moving  on  in  no  uncertain  tread. 

The  energetic  alumnus  and  vice  president,  Henn.-  T.  Wade,  assured  all  that  should 
any  concerted  movement  for  the  benefit  of  the  Conser\ator}-  be  undertaken  by  the 
Alumni  Association,  no  class  would  prove  more  loyal  than  that  of  '97.  Mr.  Wade 
revealed,  as  others  had  done,  that  he  had  made  a  systematic  endeavor  to  secure  informa 
tion  as  to  his  class,  and  his  report  was  refreshing  and  illuminating.  'Tis  said  that  one 
of  the  best-looking  classes  that  ever  graduated  was  '98,  of  which  Percy  Hunt  was 
president.  It  was  fittingly  represented  by  Mabel  Stanaway  in  interesting  remarks  of 
the  welfare  of  her  classmates. 

The  Class  of  '99  numbered  one  hundred  and  one — the  largest  ever  graduated 
from  the  institution.  Indeed  so  laroe  that  it  seemed  amply  able  to  speak  for  itself, 
and,  consequently,  it  was  taken  care  of  by  song,  "Who'll  Buy  My  Lavender?"  sweetly 
sung  by  Mar}-  E.  Williams.  Miss  Williams  was  followed  by  Lucy  Anne  Allen,  '00, 
who  also  sung  for  her  class,  in  splendid  voice,  an  aria  from  "Roberto  il  Diavolo." 

Homer  Humphrey  distinguished  the  Class  of  '01  with  words  of  warm  greeting, 
and  Zula  Doane,  '02,  spoke  for  the  last  class  to  graduate  from  the  old  Conser\ator}- 
building.  She  sounded  a  ti-ue  note  when  she  said:  ''Ever}'  class  has  been  looking  for- 
ward to  this  meeting  with  an  expectation  which  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  this  night 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  stronger,  better  school  spirit.  The  message  I  would  bring 
from  1902  is  this.  Renew  your  interest  in  this  whole  work;  begin  here  tonight — there 
is  work  to  do;  let  us  do  it!"  The  first  class  to  graduate  from  the  Conser\ator}-  in 
its  new  home  was  '03.  and  Arthur  D.  Babcock  sung  well  its  praises  in  Tschaikowski's 
"Pilgrim's  Song." 

Three  organists,  three  presidents  of  as  many  respective  classes,  '04,  '05,  '06 — 
Horace  Whitehouse,  Wilson  T.  Moog,  H.  Fay  Look,  due  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
were  called  upon  to  give  a  trio  of  greeting  and  render  it  in  unison,  but  owing  to  lack  of 
concerted  preparation,  a  ''solo"  of  speech  was  furnished  by  each.    Each  one  spoke 
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at  an  inocased  tempo,  and  their  triplets  of  rnth«sia.sm  and  praise  and  loraltT  to  die 
Ahna  Mater  had  the  nn^. 

It  should  be  noted  in  dns  cfaronide  that  on  the  kfl  of  the  hall,  seated  mw  upon 
row,  weie  "^theied  membeis  of  the  Semor  Oass^  mho  c\er  and  anon,  led  br  President 
Cole,  broke  imdi  in  das  tcIIs^  cheeis  and  '^Wfaat^'s  die  matter  with  Mr.  Elson,  <m-  Mr. 
Pbiter,  or  Mr.  HnmphicT?^  and  so  helped  to  keep  die  occaaon  livehr  throag^MMt. 

Then  foDomed  the  fast— the  cplbtion,  served  in  the  foyer  of  Jordan  HalL  The 
same  spirit  of  zest  prevailed,  now  indeed  in  accelented  movement,  and  continaed  until 
the  mid"ijdit  hour  caused  us  to  wander  inth  into  Huntington  Avenue,  to  battle  with 
die  cold  fabsis  oi  the  wintrr  n^riL  But  all  were  wanned  within  br  inv^natii^  icjn- 
venated,  poising  Conaerratorjr  blood. 

The  ushos  of  the  evemn^  who  rendered  such  fffifirnt  serrice,  were  Laura  Hux- 
table,  ''05;  Grace  L.  Digglss^  Anna  M.  StoTaD^  '95;  Edwin  Gardno^,  '90; 
EiEtace  B.  Rice,  93:  Percr  F.  Hunt,  '98;  Abdw  W.  Keene,  '81;  Ahna  P.  Maiti, 
June  EL  Hilk,  H.  P^Tson  Prater,  Henir  T.  Wade,  all  <rf  '04;  Grace  H.  Swain,  Chailes 
Giard,  Fkml  B.  Deain,  Gotrode  Danion  of  ^05:  Xrra  W.  Haitmann,  Ireddl  L  Bax- 
ter, Hairison  Le  Baron,  Annie  May  Cook  and  Midnd  J.  LaDr  oi  die  daas  of  "06. 

The  connmtlee  cm  aoangements  consBted  ol  Percr  Jewett  Bundi,  "96;  Laura  B. 
Huxtable,  '05;  Anna  M.  StoTaOL  'o?:  Edwin  L.  Gardner,  "90;  EnslOtce  B.  Rice,  '93, 
and  F.  Addison  Poiter, 

As  one  looks  into  tt-   7  ->7^  —  frect,  scanning  the  thiity-scren  jeazs, 

1906  to  18701,  one  : :  Tiaon.   How  inspmi^  dns  scene 


would  have  been  to  the  r  — fiiii^  and  full  firuition  of  his 

fiie^wnik!   Yet  die  ^e  c :  lat.  dead;  ion:  his  wmrk  fives  on, 

and  he  whose  w«Mk  fives.  .e  gathering  spoke  with 

eloquence  beymd  mere  r  foundation  Efaen  T  rf 

laid  has  been  actnallr  bn:^  -  Abodes,  and  tr : 

yet  anodier  added  each  ^  i^aed  id  latic  r 

sanguine  spirit,  the  esttt  —  7  7  X  ew  Fngfar  1  J 

senrafeHT  of  Mu9C — whn  r  .^blc  skysomicr 

Ine  with  the  VK :  •  ve  widi  him  and  the 
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Alumni  Greeting 

{Read  at  the  Alumni  Reunion  January  30,  1907.) 

IT  is  a  habit  old  and  strong, 
That  whensoe'er  Alumni  mingle. 
In  festive  or  in  sober  throng, 
I'm  called  upon  to  write  a  jingle. 

Tonight  1  surely  can't  refuse 

To  be  among  the  evening's  features. 

But  if  1  once  unchain  my  Muse 
She's  pretty  sure  to  hit  the  teachers. 

I'll  tell  the  "grads"  of  long  ago, 

In  verse  intended  to  be  pleasant, 
What  kind  of  tutors  we  can  show 

Among  the  faculty  at  present. 

Don't  think  t-he  old  stand-bys  have  quitted. 

That  only  faces  new  you'll  see. 
I'd  mention,  if  I  am  permitted, 

We  still  have  Parker,  J.  C.  D. 

Porter  still  lords  it  o'er  the  normal, 
Dennee  shows  how  to  read  at  sight. 

Cutter  still  jokes  with  air  informal. 
Although  his  locks  are  turning  white 

And  in  the  basement,  tuning  loudly, 
There  is  another  man  that  you  know. 

His  famous  name  I  mention  proudly, 
A  modern  Faust,  but  not  by  Gounod. 

The  old  list  is  not  yet  complete. 

The  names  I  scarcely  have  begun  'em. 
Among  the  veterans  you  will  greet 

Two  brothers  by  the  name  of  Dunham 
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And  if  \ou  seek  the  upper  story. 

And  through  the  corridor  you  stroll, 
You'll  find  there,  reigning  in  his  glory. 

That  ioll\-  monarch.  Old  King  Cole. 

Just  peep  in  number  twenty-three 

Then.  Tuesdaw  to  the  hall  take  flight. 

And  note  the  difference  \ou'll  see. — 
A  contrast  between  Black  and  White. 

If  vocal  teachers  you  are  seeking, 

Then  to  our  second  story  go. 
All  sounds  are  there  from  roars  to  squeaking. 

It  migh  be  labelled  ""Shrieker's  Row."" 

W  hite.  Babcock.  Dunham.  Fortin,  Shirley. 

.And  other  teachers  nou'II  confront. 
Warbling  both  night  and  morning  early. 

'Twill  end  in  quite  a  lengthv  Hunt. 

Pianists  be  it  understood. 

We've  dozens  here  all  known  to  fame. 
An  organist  both  rich  and  good. 

I  think  1  11  let  \  ou  guess  his  name. 

The  Redman's  wigwam  is  at  hand. 

He  now  is  growing  mild  and  milder. 
He  was  the  wildest  in  our  band. 

But  now.  at  last,  we  have  a  Wilder. 

And  should  our  male  professors  vex 

Those  pupils  who  will  not  work  bra\  el\ . 

We've  members  of  the  fairer  sex. 

Who'll  teach  them  sweeth-  and  sua\elv, 

Szumowska-.Adamowska  s  here. 

And  also  Clara  Kathlene  Rogers. 
Both  charming  even  when  severe. 

Or  when  they  scold  the  lesson-dodgers. 
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Gardiners  love  conservatories! 

Of  course  there's  one  midst  our  commanders. 
Our  management  achieves  new  glories 

Led  by  sagacious  Mr.  Flanders! 

To  Mr.  Chadwick  homage  pay, 

He  nobly  rules  this  pile  of  granite, 

But  don't  forget  our  old  Tourjee, 
Who  in  more  stormy  days  began  it. 

1  need  not  praise  the  powers  that  be. 
You'll  note  they  have  success  galore, 

And  that  the  good  old  N.  E.  C. 
Prospers  today  as  ne'er  before. 

In  one  toast  we  can  all  unite, 

Each  old  Alumnus  and  Professor, 
Then  be  the  summing-up  tonight 

"Our  Alma  Mater!  May  God  Bless  Her!" 

Louis  C.  Elson. 


Sonnet  to  Chopin 

Dear  Chopin,  thou  whose  tender  pulsing  note 
Inspires  a  constant  yearning  in  my  heart 
To  share  thy  vision  bright,  in  humble  part, 
That  vision  rare,  which  has  so  much  of  hope; 
From  what  sweet-singing  muse  didst  thou  evoke 
Those  strains  that  rival  nightingale  and  lark, 
Those  strains  that  bid  th'  enraptur'd  list'ner  hark 
When  on  the  air  in  spirit -waves  they  float  ? 
From  some  far  world  thou  wert  allowed  to  bring 
Those  melodies  that  Orpheus  after  death 
Still  had  within  his  soul  desire  to  sing; 
And  he — it  was  a  boon — hast  given  the  breath 
From  which  thy  songs  have  taken  their  perfume 
And  light,  new  worlds  in  darkness  to  illume. 

O.  D.  S 
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Harold  A.  Cole  . 
Bessie  C.  Parmenter 
Eleanor  C.  Reier 
\\'iLLL\.M  A.  Holland 
Dorothy  C.  Lewis 


President 
Vice-P  resident 
Secretary 
Treasurer 
Assistant  Treasurer 


PLWO 


Elizabeth  Adeline  Alexander  . 

Sarah  Farnham  Bagley 

Euphemia  Frances  Beveridge 

Leila  Cornelia  Brown 

George  Adelbert  Burdick 

Evelyn  Lefsky  Caler 

Mary  Ellen  Casey 

Mabel  Ray  Crosby 

Josephine  Amelia  Dawley 

Ralph  Ben  Ellen.  190^ 

Isabel  Kempton  Emerson 

Isabel  Clarke  Field 

Sarah  Tilda  Fine 

Julia  Mabel  Fox 

Marguerite  Elwilda  Fox 

Mary  Elizabeth  Elwilda  Futrell 

Albert  Francis  Gardner  . 

Clara  Ellen  Getman 

Annie  May  Greene 

Jennie  Mabel  Griffin 

Adele  Margaret  Gurney 


East  Northtield.  Mass. 
.  Woolwich,  Me. 
179  Boston  St.,  Salem,  Mass. 
220  East  Third  St.,  Portsmouth,  Ohio 
Manistique.  Mich. 
55  Ellery  St..  Cambridge,  Mass. 
1 1  a  Bayard  St..  .\llston,  Mass. 

Mt.  Sterling,  Ohio. 
Colchester,  Conn. 
47  River  St.,  W'illoughby,  Ohio 
East  Lebanon,  N.  H. 
46  Green  St..  Worcester,  Mass. 
23  Auburn  St..  Boston.  .Mass. 
1515  Bridge  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
5  Fremont  St.  Gloversville,  N.Y. 

Scotland  Neck,  N.  C. 
Holbrook,  Mass. 
lllion.  N.  Y. 
244  W.  6th  St.,  So.  Boston,  Mass. 
I  Mahl  .-Xve.,  Hartford,  Ct. 
2  Washins^ton  St.,  .\mesburv,  Mass. 


Claude  Ernest  Hackleton.  1906  888  Huntington  .Ave.,  Boston.  Mass. 
Bertha  Beatrice  Hafey    ......       Paola.  Kan. 
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X'lOLET  Abbv  Hoffman 
William  Amos  Holland 
Rhea  Jenness.  1906  . 
Ruby  Ethel  Jennings 
Katherine  Louise  Jester  . 
Elizabeth  Gay  Jones 
Selva  Enriqueta  Larramendi 
Harrison  Denham  Le Baron 
Alice  Rogers  Leith 
Dorothy'  Charlotte  Lewis 
Maude  Marshall 
Frank  Stuart  Mason 
Gertrude  Crowell  Mayo 
Patience  Esther  McKenna 
Alice  May  Newhall 
Bessie  Caroline  Farm  enter 
EiLA  Er\tn  Ferrin 
Eleanor  Catherine  Reier 
Lucy  Ellen  Richardson 
Grace  Alice  Ripley 
Mrs.  Alice  Butterfield  Russei 
Lulu  Elizabeth  Sams 
Madge  Books  Sanders 
Odessa  Dermot  Sterling 
Mrs.  Josephine  Bridges  Todd 
Pauline  Marie  Edith  Tranfag 
Gertrude  .Adele  Urban 
George  Diaz  \'iera 
Ethel  Elizabeth  W'hitmore 


Wallingford.  Ct. 
Union  town,  Fa. 
Deseronto.  Ontario,  Canada 

 Rockwell,  Fla. 

1 172  Cobb  St.,  Athens,  Ga. 

Gurley,  .Ala. 
98  Gainsborough  St..  Boston,  Mass. 
123  .Maxfield  St.,  New  Bedford,  .Mass. 
.  187  Lawrence  St.,  Lowell,  .Mass. 

Long  Beach,  Cal. 
1067  Gorham  St..  Lowell.  Mass. 
126  Berkeley  St..  Boston,  Mass. 
44  Howard  St..  Melrose.  Mass. 
494  Hvde  Park  Ave..  Hyde  Park.  Mass. 

1  14  Essex  St.,  Lynn,  .Mass. 

Antrim,  N.  H. 

Carnegie,  Pa. 
Glen  Arm,  Md. 
Eureka,  Cal. 
9  Sixth  St.,  East  Providence,  R.  I. 
L     1009  S.  Broadway,  Los  .Angeles,  Cal. 
10  Central  Place.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Danville,  Pa. 
Warrenburg,  Mo. 
Mason,  Texas 

J  A         328  Hanover^St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
96  Milton  .Ave.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Carson  City,  Nev. 
Millersville,  Pa. 


organ- 
Harold  .Arthur  Cole        ......    Hallowell,  .Me. 

Harrison  Denham  LeBaron.  1906    123  Maxfield  St..  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Minne  Jenkins  412  North  Sarah  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Annie  Woods  McLeary      .....        Farmington,  Me. 

Bessie  Caroline  Far.menter      .....   Antrim,  N.  H. 

Robert  Valentine  .        .      58  Bowdoin  .Ave..  Dorchester, .Mass. 
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Minnie  Maria  Almena  Chase 
Viva  Dale  Crommett 
May  Good  Hall 
LiDA  May  Munro 
Elisha  Peckham  Perry 
Margaret  Mae  Seeds 
Richard  Tobin  . 
Ruth  Whitman 


Olive  Llewelyn  Whiteley 
Roy  Williams 


Frank  William  Gather 
Daniel  Warren  Heckman 
Harry  Franklin  Hollenbach 
Otto  Walter  Stoelting 
Irwin  MacDowell 
Fred  Byron  Wintersteen 


VOIGE 

.  IOC  Goncord  St.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
8  Batavia  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Brandon,  Manitoba,  Ganada 
Bridgetown,  Nova  Scotia 
Hope  Valley,  R.  I. 
144  Plymouth  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Virginia  Gity,  Nev. 
152  Winthrop  St.,  Winthrop,  Mass. 

VIOLIN 

1014  East  15th  St., Kansas  Gity,  Mo. 
532  Prairie  Ave.,  Decatur,  ill. 

TUNERS 

 Bladen,  Neb. 

1605  Mineral  Spring  Rd.,  Reading,  Pa. 

.  Shamokin,  Pa. 
Oconto,  Wis. 

Elko,  Nev. 
Numidia,  Pa. 


Class  Chronicle 

October  5-7,  1906,  inclusive — Senior  entrance  examinations. 

November  5,  1906.  First  class  meeting  called  by  Mr.  Chadwick.  At  this  meet- 
ing organization  took  place.  The  following  officers  and  committees  were  elected: 
Harold  Cole,  president;  Bessie  Parmenter,  vice-president;  Eleanor  Reier,  secretary-; 
William  Holland,  treasurer;  Dorothy  Lewis,  assistant  treasurer;  George  Burdick, 
Bertha  Hafey,  Josephine  Dawley,  Isabel  Emerson,  Mabel  Crosby,  Pauline  Tranfagha 
and  Ehsha  Perry,  executive  committee;  Dorothy  Lewis,  William  Holland,  Bessie  Par- 
menter, Eleanor  Reier,  Olive  Whiteley,  Elizabeth  Alexander,  Virginia  Shimer  and 
Roy  Williams,  entertainment  committee.  The  emblem  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  president,  consisting  of  six  members:  Elizabeth  Alexander,  Jennie  Griffin, 
Rhea  Jenness,  Lucy  Richardson,  George  Mera  and  Leila  Brown. 

Xo\'EMBER  12,  1906.  Class  meeting  addressed  by  Mr.  Chadwick.  Voted  that 
class  meetings  should  be  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  each  month.  Special  meet- 
ings to  be  called  by  the  president. 

November  14,  1906.    Senior  Acquaintance  Social  in  Reception  Parlor  at  the 
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Ccmseiratoiy.  After  2  successful  "getting  acquainted"  '  -  ;  -  ere 
served  in  the  '  and  songs  of  various  kinds  were  suiig  umii  dme  to  go 

hcMoe.   The  ari-  an  miqaaJlified  success. 

December  3.  1900.  Ciass  meeting.  Frank  Mastm  :a>r-in-cfaief 
of  the  Xeome.  For  his  assistants  he  apfXMnted  Harold  C  Pannenter, 
Harrison  LeBaron,  Jennie  Griffin,  Richard  Tobin,  and  Lida  Monroe.  George  Bnr- 
dick  was  dected  business  manager  oi  the  Xenme  with  WiDiam  HcAuid  as  his  assist- 
ant. The  white  daisr  was  chosen  as  the  dass  flower.  Many  spirited  (fiscussaons  took 
place  as  to  the  digibilitT  of  the  Xenme  editois — whether  their  fiteraiy  ahiKtifs  weie 
sufficient  to  place  them  in  such  a  lespcMisiUe  position.  This  meeting  finaDj  adjonmed 
after  repeated  attempts  by  the  ]xeadent  to  obtain  order. 

Decembek  21.  1906.  Christmas  paily  in  the  grmnasimn.  ETciTODe  was  the 
redpiou  of  a  piesent  hom  the  heaTihr  laden  tree. 

Jaxuasy  2,   1907.    Class  meeting.    Pin  design  was  selected 

Jaxuary  16,  1907.  Senior- Junior  poverty  pam-.  \t  the  inritatiMi  oi  the  Jimiof 
dass,  the  Seniors  jmned  hand^  with  said  dass  and  succeeded  in  making  the  emung 
one  never  to  be  foigotten  br  every  Senior  and  JumcH-  oi  the  CoDsnratoiy. 

J.AXUASY  26,  1907.  Gbss  meeting.  Isabd  Field  was  elected  art  e<htor  of  the 
Xeume.    Xik  green  and  white  sdedted  for  dass  adois. 

J.AXU.ASY  30,  1907.   Class  meeting.   Refaeaisals  oi     ^  Colois  and 

dass  pins  cfistriboted.    In  the  erenin?  the  Seniois  were  thr  .  .Ahmmi  re- 


Febkuaky 


190^ 


group  pictures.  Class  r 
mitteeSr  and  giving  infonr 

February  25.  19c- 

February  26,  1907 
officers.    Great  dday,  f 

^Larch  2.  1907.  C 
tion.    Conley  chosen  da^  ~ 

March  13,  1907.  C 
inationsw    Assignments  in 

March  14,  1907.  I 

>Larch  18-23  umJu- 

.\pRiL  10.  1907.  C- 
teitainment. 

Afril  18,  1907  Tr 
but  the  stay-at-home  5 

May-  I,  loc- 
Miniie  Jenkins.  7 
spread  announce:.  :.:  l-l'^ 

^L\y  7.  1GC7.  Wliir 
3  Batavia  Sonet:     '    : : 
of  Putnam^s  be- 

What 


T -  -  :::  :::e  dass 
Lining  list  of  officos,  com- 

zi—'nnS  sed." 

'  also  picture  of  das 


Cbadwick  talked 


itted  far  n 

anal  exam- 


i  by  a  'feed"  at 
^~  ctMnment 


iTOity  at    Cbmin' Thro  the  Rye.  '    J<Ay  time  for  aO 

Y^.-^TifyT  Reier  dected  Hstorian  and  Miss 
1S5  Day  pfcpaiatjons.    Whist  and 

fessrsw  Sterfing  and  Williams, 
^    Cents' ^n,  where  Mie 
riids  pvesent. 

-       ^  '  -  E  C  R. 
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The  Class  Spirit  of  '07 

HE  chief  theme  of  this  fantasia  is  the  class  of  liyoj, — a  glorious 
theme  of  some  seventy  notes,  unsurpassed  by  Beethoven  at  his 
best,  worthy  of  careful  analysis  and  capable  of  infinite  develop- 
ment. Well  do  we  remember  how,  after  the  exams,  were  safely 
over  last  Fall,  we  "put  away  childish  things"  and  became  Seniors,  and 
gathered  in  the  Gym.  to  consider  the  weighty  problem  of  class  officers  and 
to  listen  to  that  serio-joUy  talk  of  Mr.  Chadwick's  on  our  work  for  the  year. 

Realizing  full  well  that  class  spirit  is  somewhat  theoretical,  until  the 
class  becomes  acquainted  with  itself,  interested  in  itself  and  proud  of  itself, 
we  have  racked  our  brains  to  devise  schemes  adequate  to  bring  about  this 
much-arffued.  lonsf-sousfht-for  condition  of  thini^s. 

Before  we  know  it  we  are  overwhelmed  with  work  in  this  busy  place 
and  with  the  concerts  and  recitals,  and  plays  and  people  that  we  must  see 
and  hear  while  we  are  in  Boston,  we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  the  impor- 
tance of  personal  contact  with  other  students  who  are  striving,  as  we 
are.  to  "make  good.  " 

We  have  indeed  been  fortunate  in  our  President.' Officers,  and  Com- 
mittees, for  by  their  unfailing  interest  they  have,  we  believe,  aroused  a  live- 
lier class  spirit  among  us.  and  a  deeper  pride  in  the  Conservatory  and  its 
welfare. 

Our  class  meetings  ha\e  been  well-attended;  they  have  been  strictly 
parliamentary  [not  more  than  four  people  rcer  being  allowed  to  talk  at 
once];  something  definite  and  practical  has  been  presented  to  the  class 
for  consideration  at  each  meeting,  and  our  faithful  Treasurer  has  been 
omnipresent  with  that  little  book,  everlastinglv  reminding  us  that  we  have 
not  paid  our  dues,  which  were  fixed  at  the  verv  reasonable  sum  of  twenty- 
five  cents  a  month. 

A  class  roll  has  been  published  [first  time  in  Boston]  together  with 
items  of  general  interest,  that  we  might  have  no  excuse  for  not  knowing 
who  and  where  we  are. 

A  social  event  of  informal  nature  has  been  planned  for  each  month, 
and  the  "  youthfulness  "  of  a  Christmas  tree  in  the  Gym.  with  a  real,  live 
Santa  Claus  and  an  appropriate  gift  [price  limited  to  ten  cents]  for  every- 
one present,  did  much  to  unbend  our  dignity  and  loosen  our  tongues. 
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We  have  had  good  times  at  these  Httle  "affairs,"  and  when  we  stand 
around  at  1 1 .00  P.  M.  and  do  not  want  to  go  home  one  bit,  we  think  it  is 
sure  proof  that  we  have  found  out  what  class  spirit  is  hke. 

Printed  post-cards  and  the  bulletin-boards  have  notified  us  of  what 
is  going  on,  and  we  would  suggest  to  '98  that  it  might  be  a  very  good  plan 
to  publish  monthly  bulletins  for  each  member  of  the  class,  so  that  if  one 
cannot  attend  class  meetings  they  may  nevertheless  know  what  has  been 
done  and  thus  be  enabled  to  keep  in  touch  with  things. 

We  appreciate  greatly  the  "37  in  i  "  Reception  given  by  the  Alumni, 
which  served  to  show  us  how  much  the  Conservatory  had  meant  to  former 
classes,  and  deepened  our  determination  to  make  '07  remembered  as  the 
class  for  years  to  come! 

We  have  appreciated  also  the  little  talks  given  us  by  Mr.  Chadwick 
and  his  kindly  explanation  of  exactly  what  will  be  required  of  us  in  our 
exams.,  so  lucid  an  explanation  alas!  that  we  are  all  reasonably  sure  of 
an  A! 

The  '07  Neume  we  are  sure  will  be  an  unparalleled  success.  Our  Editors, 
Managers  and  Subscription  Committee  have  worked  long  and  faithfully,  and 
we  are  very  grateful  to  all  students  and  members  of  the  Faculty  who  have 
unwittingly  furnished  us  with  good  jokes  on  themselves. 

We  must  confess  that  we  feel  the  need  of  a  hall  for  social  affairs,  with 
a  good  floor  for  dancing,  and  with  check-rooms,  parlor,  etc. 

An  office  for  Neume  Editors  and  Class  Officers  would  be  a  welcome 
innovation,  with  a  permanent  Class  Box  at  the  Information  Office. 

A  lunch  room,  too,  is  much  desired  by  the  many  girls  who  are  obliged 
to  bring  their  lunch  several  days  in  the  week. 

But  enough!  We  have  received  splendid  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  Management  and  the  Faculty;  have  taken  conditions  as  they  are  and 
have  had  good  times  in  the  Gym.  and  the  Green  Room;  we  have  had  an 
adequate  class  organization;  have  published  a  wide-awake,  up-to-date 
Neume;  have  found  that  it  does  not  pay  to  study  music  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  everything  else,  and  that  it  is  the  self-reverent,  well-poised,  all- 
round  development  of  mind,  body,  and  soul  that  this  world  needs. 

Bessie  C.  Parmenter. 
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Class  Statistics 

The  following  statistics  were  obtained  by  sending  out  blanks  with  questions  to  be 
answered.  Each  member  of  the  class  received  one  blank,  but  not  all  of  the  ladies  re- 
sponded, although  nearly  every  gentleman  did.    The  results  were  as  follows: 

Age?  Average  25  and  21.  Oh  yes,  I  might  say  that  the  25  referred  to — no,  not 
the  ladies — but  to  the  gentlemen.  One  said  she  was  "no  spring  chicken,"  another  that 
she  was  under  "50;"  one  owned  up  to  31,  while  the  youngest  said  she  was  of  the  "Br\an 
Sixteen  to  One"  variety.  The  oldest  man  was  ^o-rising — just  how  much  so,  we  are  not 
sure;  the  youngest  20,  and  ever)-  man  gave  his  agel'.I    Did  the  girls????'. Ill 

Weight?  Some  weighty  results  were  obtained,  the  heaviest  being  199!  pounds — can 
anyone  guess?  The  lightest,  100  pounds.  Several  claimed  this,  but  would  not  let  the 
statistician  verify  the  claim.  The  Hghtest  man  weighed  144  pounds;  the  heaviest  199^ 
pounds.  But  one  brave  female  owned  up  to  140,  although  there  were  others  whose 
memor}'  must  have  failed  them,  according  to  the  answers  given. 

Height?  Six  and  52  feet,  male  and  female  respectively,  were  the  greatest  heights 
attained;  and  5  feet  2  inches  was  the  shortest  shorty  'mongst  the  men,  while  5  feet  o — 
inches  (possibly  a  tip-toe  measure),  represented  the  "  midgetistest "  midget  of  the  fair  sex. 

Hour  of  Retiring?  From  10-12:30  among  the  ladies,  and  from  10  to  i  for  the 
gentlemen.  One  man  said  "From  sunset  to  sunrise."  Well,  the  statistician  can 
vouch  for  that,  because  he  has  burned  midnight  oil  himself  —  studying,  I  should 
add;  studying,  you  know. 

Hour  of  Rising?  "With  the  sun,"  answered  one.  We  suppose  they  slept  right  over 
till  the  next  day,  if  it  was  cloudy  or  stormed.  Xo  man  rose  before  seven — and  one  had 
no  particular  hour — knowing  his  multitudinous  engagements,  we  were  prone  to  believe 
his  frank  statement.  One  ambitious  maid  rose  at  5:30  (II);  another  said  "from  6 
to  10  a.  m." 

Hours  of  Practice?  Three  and  one-half  hours  for  the  dormitory  maids,  and  4  for  the 
stern  sex.  One  girl  said  "6  or  more;"  another  "15  hours"IIII;  another  from  4  to  10, 
(and  she  had  her  meals  brought  to  the  piano — no,  it  was  not  in  the  dormitories). 

Could  you  run  the  Consen'atory  better  than  the  present  management?  We  don't  wish 
to  make  our  manager  feel  too  proud,  but  the  laudator}-  answers  to  this  query  were  so 
many  and  so  emphatically  in  the  management's  favor,  that  it  is  but  just  to  make  this 
statement.    Several  facetious  answers  were  received,  viz.,  "Yes,  into  the  ground"; 
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"Yes,  by  cutting  out  exams";  *'Oh,  my,  yes"."  (the  last  was  a  yoimg  giri  in  her  days 
of  assurance,  helore  examinations). 

Do  you  wish  you  had  stayed  at  home?  Such  a  row  of  no's  was  enough  to  stagger  one. 
One  said  **Xo — but  jather  does,"  and  another,  "Ask  after  the  finals."  We  should 
not  be  surprised  if  these  compliments  turned  the  managers'  heads — anyway,  they  will 
need  new  hats  for  the  next  day  after  they  read  the  Xeume. 

What  senior  most  likely  to  he  a  suuess?  The  best  answer  given  was,  "The  one  who 
works."  Some  pessimistically  said,  "Nobody — including  myself,"  and  against  that 
came  the  answer,  "All,  we  hope."  Editor  Mason  and  Miss  Whitely  carried  off  the 
personal  honors. 

Size  Collar?  "Made  to  order— none  fit;"  from  12  to  15,  among  the  fair  sex,  and  from 
145  to  17  among  the  gentlemen. 

Sinx  Shoes?  "American  Beauties;"  "Chicago:"  from  2's,  the  anallest,  to  7^  for  the 
most  extensive  pedal  keyboard  coverings — among  the  muac  maids;  men  s  shoes 
ran  from  55  to  94 — then  walked  back  again. 

Favorite  Exercise?  "Boxing" — a  tuner  gave  this  answer  (see  the  Boxing  Match  Ill- 
ustration); "Walking"  was  the  most  general  choice;  one  "rode  the  Con  elevator"; 
and  several  answered  "sleep." 

Light  or  Dark  Hair?  The  ladies  had  nearly  all  the  dark  hair,  and  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  the  men  were  more  or  less  of  the  "tow-head"  variety. 

C(^or  o;  Eyes?    Blue  eyes  predominated  with  brown  a  close  second. 

Favorite  Teacher?  Could  each  indiWdual  answer  be  given,  the  Faculty  would  join 
the  management  in  that  bursting  feeling  of  the  cranium  after  a  deluge  of  compliments. 

Most  Popular  Man?    President  Cole. 

Most  Popular  Girl?    Vice  President,  Besae  Parmenter. 

Best  Looking  Man?    Treasurer,  WiUiam  Holland. 

Best  Looking  Girl?    Assistant  Treasurer,  Dorothy  Lewis. 

•  This  is  not  the  Ust  of  officers — it  just  happened — and  we  hope  these  heads  too  wiU 
retain  their  normal  size.  ) 

FlTry  is  the  Gym?  This  occasioned  an  extenave  research  upon  the  part  of  many;  we 
have  an  article  on  the  subject,  and  we  also  give  the  following  answers:  "Even  ELson"s 
Dictionary  fails  to  tell";  "To  teach  hand-culture  in";  Chamber  of  Torture"; 
"Because  —  (a  woman's  reason)";  "To  store  pianos  and  chairs  in"  ;  "For  a  joke". 
Seriously,  though,  we  hope  it  will  have  its  intended  use  before  long,  and  we  beUeve  it 
would  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  students  to  have  gymnasiimi  work  carried  on 
with  their  studies. 
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Do  you  like  to  play  in  recital  si'  The  dread  of  these  useful  medicines  is  quite  universal 
— only  one  or  two  dared  to  say  "yes"  out  loud. 

Are  you  in  love?  A  surprising  number  said — and  quite  emphatically,  too — that  they 
were  in  love.  One  is  not  now  in  love,  but  expects  to  be,  and  several  are  in  the  market 
(Xeume  Bus.  Man.,  Pres.  C,  and  others,  including  our  Ed-in-Chief). 

Pianoforte  is  the  principal  study  of  the  large  majority  of  the  class,  there  being  but 
six  organists,  eight  vocaUsts,  two  violinists  and  six  tuners  out  of  a  class  of  rising  seventy 
members.  Of  course  the  piano  dealers  like  it,  and  we  know  that  '07  teachers  will  make 
things  hum  wherever  they  may  go.  We  have  TWENTY  gentlemen  in  the  class  (all 
over  twenty-one  are  designated  as  such,  whether  they  deserve  the  honor  or  not)  and 
about  all  are  active  to  some  degree — some  to  the  degree  of  desperation — the  Xeume 
Business  Manager,  the  President  gathering  the  flock  to  a  class  meeting,  and  the  Treas- 
urer begging  that  dues  be  paid,  till  at  the  last  meeting  he  became  speechless  and  put  up 
a  big  placard  which  read    PLEASE  PAY  YOUR  DUES." 

May  '08  have  a  statistical  department  which  shall  vastly  improve  upon  this  one,  and 
bring  joy  ( ?)  to  the  class  members  and  their  friends. 


AFTER  EX.\MINATIOXS  COME  DIPLO^L\S  —  SOMETIMES 
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Junior  Officers 


F.  Otis  Drayton 
Violet  Straub 
Lucy  Peery  . 
Jessie  Swartz 
Lewis  L.  Chamberlain 


President 
Vice  President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 
Asst.  Treasurer 
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The  Junior  Class 

HE  Junior  Class  of  the  Conservatory,  although  having  been  in 
existence  but  two  years,  will,  1  believe,  soon  be  as  well  defined  as 
is  the  Senior  Class  at  present.  The  regular  examination  routine 
which  always  "makes  up"  (or  unmakes)  a  class,  is  fast  nearing 
perfection  under  the  careful  guidance  of  our  director;  thus,  will  we  see  the 
true  Junior,  and  not  one  who  "really  likes  to  join  in  socially,"  but 
doesn't  know  "whether  he  will  be  a  Senior  or  Junior  next  year."  With 
the  perfection  of  Junior  requirements  we  will  have  a  class  that  will 
know  and  enjoy  its  motto,  colors,  pin,  social  functions,  etc.,  equally, 
more  than  a  few  brief  months  before  Commencement.  In  short,  you'll 
either  be  a  Junior  or  an  intermediate,  (possibly  a  Freshman.) 

The  Junior  Class  of  1908  has,  on  the  whole,  had  a  very  successful  and 
enjoyable  year;  fulfilling,  1  believe,  the  desire  expressed  by  the  president  of 
last  year's  class,  namely,  the  continuance  of  "school  spirit  and  friendship 
between  the  students  in  our  Conservatory  life";  whose  existence  depends 
greatly  on  the  newly  formed  Junior  Class. 

As  Juniors,  we  organized  last  October,  and  the  first  of  November  held 
an  informal  "good  time"  in  the  gym.,  where  thirty-five  of  us  got  very  well 
acquainted  through  the  simple  process  of  "wink."  During  the  succeeding 
months  we  enjoyed  a  sleighing  party,  card  parties,  theatre  party,  dance, 
etc.,  etc.  Our  great  enjoyment  socially,  however,  was  the  joint  Poverty 
Party  with  the  Seniors.  Who  could  have  imagined  a  more  ragged  looking 
set  than  we  all  were  that  night,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a  very  few 
prim,  well-dressed  folk,  who  received  a  very  "sour  acknowledgement"  of 
the  fact.  It  was  this  social  success  which  led  to  the  question:  "Why 
can't  the  two  classes  meet  together  more  often?"  And  still  this  ques- 
tion holds  good — Class  of  1909  please  "jot  it  down."  So  much  for  the 
social  side  of  our  class,  with  the  exception  of  the  Promenade  to  be  held 
in  June,  which  will  end  our  Junior  career  socially. 

Our  business  meetings,  as  few  in  number  as  possible  this  year,  have  been 
well  attended,  but  it  is  almost  as  hard  to  persuade  a  Junior  to  come  to  busi- 
ness meetings,  as  it  is  to  make  him  believe  he  is  obliged  to  pass  two  Sol- 
feggio and  Sight  Playing  Exams. 

The  greatest  achievement  of  '08,  however,  will  be,  giving  a  Junior  Class 
Concert  in  Jordan  Hall,  to  come  soon  after  this  volume  arrives  from  press. 
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A  close  second  to  this  is  the  selection  of  our  "  1908"  class  pin,  etc.,  which 
will  afford  us  a  source  of  enjoyment  while  Juniors,  as  well  as  throughout 
our  entire  Senior  year. 

Thus,  '08  leaves  the  Junior  work  for  '09  to  continue  and  improve,  if 
possible,  as  best  she  can.  Let  her  organize  early,  work  together  and  each 
do  his  share;  not  leaving  everything  for  somebody  else  to  tend  to.  Work 
together  with  your  Senior  and  other  class  mates;  make  and  retain  much 
enthusiasm  and  class  spirit  throughout  the  year.  But,  first  and  most  em- 
phatically, remember  and  uphold  your  Alma  Mater.  Your  loyalty  to  her 
comes  first  and  as  she  triumphs  you'll  thank  your  good  fortune  that  you've 
had  a  chance  to  work  in  her  behalf. 

F.  Otis  Drayton,  Pres. 


A  LOW  BASS 
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Freshmen  Officers 

After  much  research  among  the  Conservatory  Archives,  the  follow- 
ing were  found  to  have  been  "rushed"  through  as  olficers  of  the  Fresh- 
man Class.    The  legality  of  their  election  is  in  question. 

John  McLe.\n   .    First  Selectman 

 Second  Selectman 

  Third  Selectman 

(Sometimes  the  second  selectman  gets  annoyed  with  the  third,  and  a  wordy 
battle  follows,  which  lasts  until  quelled  by  the  prst  selectman.) 

Guy  McLean   Treasurer 

(The  organization  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  family  affair  so  far. ) 

"Lizzy"  Stephens.  Clerk 

(A  "hustler"  from  the  word  "go."  He  can  take  you  up  to  the  top  floor 
in  the  elevator  as  fast  as  you  could  walk.  Rapid  transit  certainly  is  exem- 
plified in  his  ever}'  movement.) 

M.ARIE   GeIGEr}  ..t^  J.  , 

r  >     .   I  ab  Keepers 

Elise  D.aly      )  ^ 

(And  they  have  their  hands  full.  They  are  soon  to  put  in  practical  use 
a  new  invention  which  shows,  by  means  of  electricity,  just  where  the  three 
selectmen  are  at  any  time  and  all  the  time.    When  this  gets  to  operating 

we  fear  for  the  selectmen's  reason.) 

William  Sykes  Constable 

(If  the  class  don't  pay  their  dues,  Sykes  just  scares  them  to  the  tall  timber. 
He  makes  an  ideal  constable.) 


X.  B.    We  regret  that  there  was  not  sufficient  class  spirit  to  call  forth  a  report  of  the  ■"doings"  of  the  Fresh- 
man Class.    May  this  be  remedied  by  another  year. 
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Sinfonia 

Established  at  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Boston,  October  20,  1898. 


CHAPTER  ROLL 


Alpha  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

Beta  Broadstreet  Conservatory  of  Music 

Gamma  Detroit  Conservatory  of  Music 

Delta  Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music 

Epsilon  University  School  of  Music  . 

Eta  Cincinnati  College  of  Music  . 

Theta  Syracuse  University  . 


Boston,  Mass. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
.    Detroit,  Mich. 

Ithaca,  N.Y. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ALPHA 

Wilson  T.  Mogg 
Augustus  A.  Noelte  . 
Archie  M.  Gardner 
Harold  A.  Cole 
OssiAN  E.  Mills 

George  Viera  .         .       .  . 
Horace  Whitehouse  . 
Ray  L.  Hartley 


CHAPTER 

.    President  and  Councilman 
V ice  President 
Second  V ice  President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 
Warden 
Librarian 
Associate  Editor 


Percy  A.  Burrell 
George  H.  Campbell 
George  P.  Chatterly 
Floyd  B.  Dean 
Charles  F.  Giard 
Vaughn  Hamilton 
William  A.  Holland 


Homer  C.  Humphrey 
H.  Fay  Look 
James  F.  McGrath,  Jr. 
Guy  E.  McLean 
Elisha  p.  Perry 
Shirley  F.  Stupp 
AuGusTO  A.  Vannini 
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Alpha  Chi  Omega  Sorority 

Founded  at  De  Pauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind.,  October  15,  1885. 


Alpha 

Beta 

Gamma 

Delta 

Epsilon 

Zeta 

Theta 

Iota 

Kappa 

Lambda 


DIRECTORY  OF  ACTIVE  CHAPTERS 


De  Pauw  University  .... 
Albion  College  ..... 
Northwestern  University 
Allegheny  College  .... 
College  of  Music,  University  of  Southern 
California  .... 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
University  of  Michigan 
University  of  Illinois  . 
University  of  Wisconsin 
University  of  Syracuse 


Greencastle,  Ind, 
Albion,  Mich. 
Evanston,  111. 
Meadville,  Pa. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Boston,  Mass. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Champaign,  111. 
Madison,  Wis. 
.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Alumnae  Chapters 

Chicago,  Indianapolis  and  Detroit. 
ZETA  CHAPTER 
ACTIVE  MEMBERS 


Eugenie  Baker 
Edith  Bly 
Evangeline  Bridge 
Winifred  Byrd 
Anna  May  Cook 
Blanche  Crafts 
Gertrude  Damon 
Mabel  Davis 
Lillian  Dodson 


Jessie  Eversole 
Lillian  Goulston 
May  Hall 

Florence  Larrabee 
Alma  Marti 
Brenda  Newton 
Gladys  Ol.mstead 
Rachel  Osgood 
Lucy  Peery 


Merle  Reynolds 
Alice  Sissen 
Hilda  Swartz 
Jessie  Swartz 
Ruth  Tucker 
Ethel  Waters 
Irma  Watson 
Louise  Daniel 


HONORARY 

Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach 

Mme.  Helen  Hopekirk 

Miss  Margaret  Ruthven  Lang 

Miss  Maud  Powell 

Mme.  Antoinette  Szumowska 


MEMBERS 

Mme.  Fanny  Bloomfield-Zeisler 
Mme.  Julia  Rive-King 
Mme.  Adele  Aus  der  Ohe 
Miss  Ellen  Beach  Yaw 
Mme.  Maria  Decca 


ASSOCIATE  :members 
Miss  Mabel  Stanaway  Mrs.  Clara  Tourjee-Nelson 

Mrs.  Pauline  Woltman-Brandt       Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Flanders 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  White  Miss  Sarah  Maud  Thompson 
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CHAPTER  ROLL 


Alpha  Bucknell  University 

Beta  New  England  Conservatory 

Gamma  Miss  Gordon's  School 

Delta  Barnard  College  . 

Epsilon  Maryland  College 


.  Bucknell,  Pa. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Barnard,  N.  Y. 
Sutherville,  Md. 


BETA  CHAPTER 
ACTIVE  MEMBERS 


Pres.  Jennie 
Sec.  Frances 
Treas.  Viola 

Viola  Brown 

Bertha  Dow 

Rae  Embree 

Emily  Wilson 


M.  Griffin 

Peabody 

Brown 

Jennie  Griffin 
Carrie  Lehmann 
Frances  Peabody 
Edna  Coulter 
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"Sassiety''  Notes 

At  the  Poverty  Party,  given  by  The  Seniors  and  Juniors,  some  notable 
costumes  were  worn — some  worn  full  of  holes.  Miss  Reier  wore  her  hair 
in  braids,  tied  with  beautiful  silk  ribbon  of  various  shades — including 
lamp-shade.  Crowning  her  head  was  a  most  fetching  hat-brim  of  loosely- 
hanging  straws,  to  show  which  way  the  wind  blew.  .Miss  Milliard  wore 
a  costume  direct  from  Worth — worth  going  miles  to  see.  Miss  Parmen- 
ter  wore  Ostrich  feathers  formerly  worn  by  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  rescued 
from  the  ash-can  in  Sarah's  back  yard  by  Miss  Parmenter  when  on  her 
last  trip  across  the  pond.  Miss  P's  gown  was  imported  from  London — 
formerly  worn  by  Queen  .\lexandra  (ver\  much  worn). 

The  Misses  Whinerv'  had  costumes  which  were  of  bright  red  cre|>e 
[paper]  and  which  fitted  them  like  paper  on  the  wall. 

The  pulp  plates  used  at  the  collation  were  of  special  design  for  the  occa- 
sion. 

After  the  sandwiches  and  cocoa  were  served,  one  Bright  young  lady 
wanted  to  know  if  that  was  all  they  had,  and  upon  learning  that  it  was» 
settled  down  and  seemed  really  resigned — to  five  sandwiches  and  four 
cups  of  cocoa. 

While  dancing  the  German,  "Sis  Hopkins  "  lost  one  of  her  Parisian 
pedal  coverings  [they  were  beautiful  e.xamples  of  the  jeweller's  art — one 
black  with  turquoise  ornaments,  the  other  white  with  chip  diamonds]. 
Later  on,  a  Prince  Charming  found  her  missing  pedal  covering,  and  she 
resumed  her  dancing. 

.•\t  the  Senior  Christmas  Tree  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  Con 
Sassiety  girls,  and  the  favors  given  out  were  much  appreciated.  Mr. 
Flanders  received  a  snare-drum,  which  it  is  rumored,  was  later  passed  on 
to  Hartley  for  use  in  that  "Columbine"  Ode.  .Miss  .Alexander  was  the 
happy  recipient  of  a  Teddy  Bear,  and  she's  very  fond  of  T.  B.  s.  Miss 
Baglev  received  a  flute  and  developed  sufficient  technique  to  play  "  Yan- 
kee Doodle  "  in  a  surprisingly  short  time.  She  even  consented  to  demon- 
strate her  newly-acquired  skill,  with  drum  obligato.  Mr.  Sterling  and 
that  everlasting  hand-organ  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  Many  beautiful 
costumes  were  worn  by  the  gentlemen  present. 
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SENIOR  MID  YEAR  WHIST-DANCE-SPREAD 

8  P.  M.  ■  Brite  and  fair  '  but  nobody  there. 
8.30  P.  M-    Not  as  many  present  as  at  8  P.  M. 

9  P.  M.    W  hist  is  enjoyed. 

10  P.  M.  A  large  number  "trip  the  light  fantastic  toe."  German 
led  by  Vaughn  Hamilton  in  Strauss  mode. 

11  P.  M.  Banquet  at  Putnams.  Yes.  "Ham"  was  undoubtedly 
there. 

.\fter  the  class  cheers  at  12.1 5.  the  guests  left  in  autos  and  wheelbarrows 
for  their  various  destinations. 

At  the  Alumni  "37  in  1  "  Reception,  someone  asked  if  the  representa- 
tives of  '07  was  the  "37  in  i  "I 

This  Reception  was,  by  the  w^ay,  a  ver>'  successful  affair.  Jordan  Hall 
stage  looked  like  a  banquet  hall  without  the  feed.  It  seemed  a  shame 
for  those  famous  '"37  '  to  sit  for  three  hours  with  only  pinks  and  polly- 
wog — I  mean  ap)oIIonaris  water  to  inspire  them. 

They  say  H.  H.  of  01  was  presented  \^^th  a  bill  of  $5.00  for  the  floor- 
timbers  he  wore  out  during  his  speech ! 


Sonnet 

To  Miss   

On  seeing  her  at  the  Paik  Square  Skating  Rink. 

On  through  ^lace  she  thougjbit  to  gayiy  speed, 
iLlusioned  by  the  gjdding.  miithful  throng. 
Wlilch  moved  in  rhythm  like  fantastic  song 
And  Vented  {Measure  in  each  stride — no  need 
For  fEar,  and  so  the  rollers  she  decreed 
Were  aLl  she  needed  to  complete  that  Miss 
She  kne  W  her  heart  awaited — poor  young  Miss 
Saw  not  cHaotic  end — but  didst  prooeed. 
And  while  Intent  on  {Measure  lo!  the  trend. 
Her  skates  Took  of  a  suddm,  caused  a  thump 
As  down  she  wEni — it  was  a  Grecian  bend — 
Donurely  smiLins  she  sai  in  a  lump. 
Her  nome  de  i  -uinE  is  7v-reathed  into  these  lines. 
Dig  deep,  mayhi'  You"ll  see  wherein  it  twines. 

Skorljdlam. 
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N.  E.  C.  Football  Team 


(With  apologies  to  all  concerned) 

Khlare,  l.e    )       ,      T  •    .  .       J  ^    u  • 

}  With  a  Liszt  toward  technique. 
Stasny,  1.  t.  j 

Blanpied,  1.  g— What  he  doesn't  know  Elson  does. 

Cutter,  c. — No  octaves  or  fifths  allowed  in  the  game. 

Rice,  r.  g.  )  But  will  we  ever  have  a  chance  to  throw  rice  at 

Gruenberg,  r.  t.  f  Gruenberg? 

William  Dunham,  r.  e. — He  has  done  'em  before  now,  again  and  again. 
Elson,  q.  b. — See  THE  Dictionary. 

Jeffrey,  1.  h.  b. — Not  "Jeffreys  the  Champion,"  but  just  as  good. 
Samuel  Cole,  r.  h.  b.— Who  rehearses  the  team  on  intervals  before  every 
game. 

Redman,  f.  b. — In  perfect  harmony  with  the  others. 

Proctor,  w.  b. — Way  back — at  a  respectful  distance. 

Mills — Mascot  and  Bookmaker  (selected  because  of  his  experience  in 

making  up  the  Con  dope-sheets.) 
Driscoll — Referee,  who  decides  all  questions  of  importance  before,  dur- 
ing and  after  the  game. 
Pierce — Manager  (Also  prop.  Roller  Skating  Amusement  Bureau). 

"Stiff"  Piano  Used. 
N.  B. — The  game  is  played  according  to  Rules  found  in  Chadwick's 
Harmony. 
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Dunce's  Doubtful  Dictionary* 

(^Definitions  taken  from  Examination  piiper<  in  Musical  Termsj 

Allegro  giocoso —  Like  a  jig.    Rapid  and  clear. 
Allegro  scherzando — Sporty. 
D.  S. — Back  to  the  beginning. 

D.  C.  al  —  e  poi  la  coda — Go  back  to  sign  and  omit  Coda. 
Pin  Allegro — Less  fast  than  Allegro. 

Sotto  la  mano  dextra — Bring  out  inner  voice.    \'en,-  soft  the  left  hand. 

Con  sordini — With  notes.    Senza  sordini — Without  notes. 

Ajjrettando — A  slight  unaccented  note. 

Tempo  giiisto — Like  the  wind.    Stormily.    Dashing  style. 

Andante — Quite  louder. 

Andaniino — Louder  than  Andante. 

Allargando — Grow  faster.    Louder  and  soft.    Gently  and  sweetly. 
A  piacere — In  a  pleasing  manner.    To  strike  sharply.     Graceful — light.     With  re- 
pose.   A  lingering,  sorrowful  tone.    Gently — quietly. 
Perdendosi — Loosely.    Easy.    In  dashing  or  precipitating  style.    With  tenderness. 
Riihato — In  running  style.    Quick  and  smooth.  Sustained. 

Tre  corde — Both  pedals  down.    Use  loud  pedal.    Left  hand.    Xery  softly.    Like  ppp 
— very  soft. 

Una  corda — All  together.    Doubhng  the  time.    Right  hand. 

Stringendo — In  strict  time.    Drawn  out  after  the  manner  of  strings  in  orchestra. 

Singing,  sustained  style. 
Lusingando — Loosing  itself.    Loosely.    D\ing  away. 
Martellato — Slower  and  softer.    In  a  martial  style. 

Pesante — In  rustic  style.    Tranquilly.    Dragging.   Sweet  singing  style.    Kindly.  Sad. 

Allegro  non  tan  to — Fast  without  pressing. 

Alia  hrei'e — A  short  cut.    Slower.    Slow  and  sedate. 

Attacca  suhito — Attack  doubtfully.    Subdued  as  in  an  undertone.    An  attack  from 

underneath. 
Smorzando — Pressing,  clinging  accent. 
Rinjorzando — Gradually  decreasing. 

Listesso  tempo — Listless  style.    Slower  tempo.  Nonchalantly. 
Leggierissimo — Inchned  to  drag.    Slower  and  softer. 
Poco — Much. 

Rallentando — With  emotion. 
Accelerando — X^ry  accented. 
Adagio — Slow  and  rather  repulsed. 

Colla  Voce — The  lower  voice.    In  a  weaker  voice.    In  one  voice.    All  the  voices. 
m.  d. — First  part. 
m.  s. — Middle  part. 
m.  g. — Last  part. 

*  Patent  applied  for  and  refused. 
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A  NOTABLE  AFFAIR 


We  understand  that  a  most  notable  affair  is  to  be  given  by  Mr.  Cutter 
on  August  2nd. 

Of  course  it  is  too  early  to  announce  definitely  where  it  will  be  or  what 
it  will  be,  yet  enough  has  been  made  public  so  that  a  great  Treat  is  ex- 
pected. 

A  Jester  will  be  present,  there  will  be  a  short  musical  program, — Mr. 
Elson  will  sing  and  Miss  Henay  will  play, — but  one  feature  of  the  enter- 
tainment will  be  of  unusual  interest.  A  very  crooked  track  will  be  laid, 
and  Mr.  Gilbert  will  demonstrate  how  very  easy  it  is  to  stand  in  a  swiftly- 
moving  car  without  losing  your  balance, — this  alone  will  be  worth  going 
miles  to  see! 

Dancing  will  follow,  and  it  will  be  entirely  contrapuntal;  the  Canti- 
fermi  being  furnished,  of  course,  by  a  certain  Mr.  Bridge  of  England,  the 
counterpoint  being  improvised  by  a  skilled  orchestra  of  five  pieces  in  two 
or  three  notes  against  one  as  a  two-step  or  a  waltz  is  desired. 

There  will  be  opportunity  to  take  a  Turn  with  Mr.  Elson,  "Shakes"  will 
be  plenty.  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  and  even  a  Redman  will  be  present, 
our  class  "Beveridge"  and  pretzels  and  prallers  will  be  served, — indeed 
it  will  be  an  informal  summer-vacation-sort-of-affair,  and  with  Mr.  Cutter 
for  a  host  its  success  is  assured. 


Everyone  has  doubtless  wondered  vaguely  what  the  letters  Bu,  Ls. 
etc.,  which  occur  at  the  beginning  of  the  Melodia  exercises  may  stand  for, 

After  much  anthropological  research  and  unceasing  diligence,  we  have 
translated  a  few  of  these  hieroglyphics,  and  we  leave  to  the  ambitious 
editors  of  the  '08  Neume,  the  further  relief  of  the  long-suffering  Solfeg- 
gieteur. 


MELODIOUS  TERMS 


Hd 
Hr 
Bt 


hard. 

harder. 

beastly. 


Ch  —  charming. 

Fr  —  frantic,  [see  Page  184] 

Sn  —  senseless. 


Du — durable.  [1684-1907] 
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The  Organ  Tuner  Pipes  a  Lay 

When  you  study  Organ  Tuning  away  down  in  the  cellar 
You'll  surely  find  that  Mr.  Faust's  a  very  knowing  feller. 
He  tells  us  lots  of  things  we  never  dreamed  or  thought  before 
And  we've  never  found  him  at  a  loss  to  tell  us  something  more. 

We  learned  first  of  the  bellows?  that  funny  thing,  you  know, 
Which  furnishes  the  wherewithal  to  make  the  organ  go. 
'Tis  made  of  wood  and  sheepskin  and  glue  and  tacks  and  so  on 
Has  middle  board  with  holes  therein  and  top  for  bricks  to  go  on, 
We  know  that  it's  been  known  to  squeak,  and  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
The  thing  to  use  in  such  case  is  stove-polish  or  cold  cream. 

We  next  proceed  to  wind-chests,  to  bungs  and  pull-down  wires 
And  the  pallets  are  examined  by  one  who  so  aspires. 
When  we  talked  about  the  aforesaid  with  a  knowledge  quite  profound, 
In  the  backfall-frame  and  thumping-board  we  new  excitement  found. 

We  learned  about  the  couplers  and  the  rollers  and  the  squares, 
And  then  felt  far  enough  advanced  to  begin  to  put  on  airs. 
We  counted  pages  longingly  until  we  got  to  pipes, — 
Those  noisy  elongations  of  many  sorts  and  types. 

We  found  that  they  have  feet  and  things  and  are  really  very  funny,— 
The  spotted  metal  ones  are  best  but  they  cost  a  lot  of  money! 
And  ever)'  pipe  must  have  a  mouth  right  where  the  foot  leaves  off, — 
[They  must  be  cared  for  tenderly  or  they'll  have  the  whooping  cough  I] 

But  if  the  mouth  is  narrow  and  ver\-  much  too  small. 

It  must  have  ears  each  side  and  beard  below,  else  its  no  use  at  all. 

'Tis  really  comphcated  the  way  the  whole  thing  acts 

But  perseverance  wins,  you  know,  and  we  have  all  the  facts. 

We'd  know  more  still  but  interruptions  from  above  were  quite  emphatic, 

When  Dennee  took  to  stamping  time,  in  manner  quite  erratic! 

We  learned  to  tune  pipes  with  a  shade,  a  stopper  or  a  coil. 
We  tuned  according  to  Faust  and  always  "'according  to  Hoyle." 
We  can  tell  you  in  an  instant  if  a  pipe  be  sharp  or  flat, — 
We  listened  till  our  ears  ached  and  we  have  it  all  down  pat. 
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For  tracker-action  we've  no  use,  its  all  gone  out  of  style, 
Electro-tubulars'  the  thing  just  for  a  little  while. 
The  trouble  is  they  sometimes  work  but  alas!  they  sometimes  don't 
And  the  thing  so  difficult  to  tell  is  when  they  will  and  wonl. 

If  you  think  that  this  is  bluff  and  we  don't  mean  all  that  we  say 
We'll  minutely  demonstrate  to  you  the  organ  in  Room  A, 
And  if  this  won't  persuade  you,  why,  take  the  course  yourself, 
And  learn  at  once  a  thing  or  two  'ere  you're  laid  on  the  shelf  I 
We've  enjoyed  our  Organ  Tuning  in  the  cellar  down  below 
With  Mr.  Faust  to  tell  us  all  the  things  we  didn't  know  I 

B.  C.  P. 


Organ  Tuning  Terms* 

( Revised  to  Date) 

Wind  Chest.    'Lisha  P.  P.  in  the  '07  Group  Picture. 
Pneumatic.    Xeume-Attic.    Several  rooms  still  vacant. 

Pallets.  All  artists  in  oils  use  these,  and  we  suspicion  that  some  vocal  students  have 
"palletts''  of  wood,  or  some  other  precious  stone,  judging  by  the  sound. 

Borrowed  Stops.  Pleasant  surprises.  You  may  lend  them  and  still  you  have  them. 
Would  it  were  so  with  Long-green. 

Wind  Trunk.    Made  of  air.    Exists  in  the  mind  only. 

Vacuum.    Students  mind  at  time  of  examination. 

Relief  Valve.    Much  used  when  Senior  passes  an  exam. 

Voicing.  Occupation  of  \'ocal  Teachers,  success  of  which  depends  somewhat  upon 
the  material. 

Complete  Stop.  When  you  get  to  the  third  measure  of  your  piece  in  the  Sight-Play- 
ing exam. 

Tongues.  Pieces  of  metal  which  improve  the  tone  (vocalists  take  notice).  Tongues 
that  are  kinked  or  twisted  cannot  be  used,  so  it  is  ad\ised  that  plain  Enghsh  be  spoken, 
and  the  tongues  be  kept  free  from  dust  (this  can  be  accomphshed  by  keeping  the  mouth 
closed — not  an  easy  task  for  some  people). 

Stopper.  That  which  cheers  the  inebriate — when  accompanied  by  a  bottle  of  Sham- 
pain. 

Wooden  Pipes.    They  smoke  up  ver}'  easy  if  you  leave  lighted  candles  in  the  organ. 
Position  of  the  lips.    Varies  according  to  usage,  old  age  or  sauce-age. 
A  Breathy  Tone.    The  '07  Pres.  tr}-ing  to  talk  after  chmbing  four  flights  of  stairs. 
Cause  of  Clattering  Sound.    Opening  of  Dennee's  door  and  consequent  dispersing 
of  Loud  Talking  and  Audible  Smiling  Students  down  the  corridor. 
Bung.    The  inside  of  a  hole  in  the  Organ. 

Ribs.    Pieces  of  wood  and  sheepskin — there  are  no  floating  ribs  in  an  organ. 
Water  Organ.    Immediate  predecessor  of  the  Water  Wagon.    It  took  lots  of  Water 
to  run  it,  but  it  was  comparativelv  easv  to  keep  vour  seat. 

C.A.H. 

♦See  "Organ  Construction"  by  .\lI-over  Faust. 
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Limericks 

Perhaps  you  know  Mr.  Stasny 

Who  is  funny  as  funny  can  be. 

^^^len  he  criticises 

'Tis  in  witty  disguises 

That  would  elucidate  grins  from  a  tree 

In  the  next  room  within  easy  call 

You  will  find  Miss  Anna  Stovall. 

In  technique  and  such 

She  just  beats  the  Dutch  I 

We  think  that  she  must  know  it  all. 

Then  there's  F.  Addison  Porter, — 

The  ''abnormal  '  is  certainly  his  forte. 

With  his  two  years  instruaion 

'Tis  a  natural  deduction 

That  we  leach  like  a  duck  takes  to  water. 

And  poor  much-abused  Mr.  Flanders 
I  don't  see  how  he  can  stand  us, 
We  need  so  much  adxice 
About  lessons  and  prk^ 

In  a  Reform  School  I  should  think  he  would  land  us 

Have  you  heard  of  the  man  named  Dennee 

Who  owns  a  high-stepper  so  gay, 

That  if  started  tomorrow 

To  go  to  Southboro 

He'd  arrive  in  good  season  today. 

Then  there's  that  man  E.  Charlton  Black 
AMiose  words  so  deliriously  smack 
Of  bonny  Scotch  heather 
And  fun  altogether 

That  you  laugh  till  more  laugh  you  do  lack. 

Have  you  run  across  that  man  whose  chief  delight 
Is  to  fill  us  youthful  prodigies  with  fright? 
If  you  do  not  pay  your  bills 
To  this  tyrant  named '  Mills, 

You  "11  be  plunged  in  misen.-  deep  and  dark  as  night  1 
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1  \\^)nder 

>\'here  Dr.  Muck  keeps  the  rake. 
If  the  angels  sing  Solfeggio.  / 
What  an  organ  ".\toL"  is.  anvway. 
Why  Mr.  Putnam  doesn't  keep  Rhapso- 

das  to  quench  the  thirst  of  the  Liszt 

enthusiasts. 
If  it  hurts  any  more  to  fall  down  "like  a 

greased  lightning."  than  in  the  goxl 

old-fashioned  way. 
If  Mr.  Dennee's  dogs  really  can  read  at 

sight. 

If  Mr.  Perrv'  h^-  :ied  Mr.  Gcxxirich 
as  to  just  what  "  mushroom  "  color  is 
like. 

What  hyp<jcritical  inter\als  may  be. 

How  the  07  President  bribed  the  watch- 
man at  the  Franklin  Square  House. 

If  Samuel  W.  Cole  is  a  descendant  of  Job. 

If  Miss  Marshall  has  learned  yet  how  t 
sing  around  that  "frog"  in  her  throat. 

H'^lai  Dr.  JelTery  has  in  that  suit-case. 

When  shall  we  three  spoon  again? 

If  anvone  ever  saw  the  '07  Pres.  without  that  music  bag. 

If  Miss  Brown  will  ever  want  to  rush  to  Grand  Opera  again. 

If  Pinkham  received  a  special  invitation  to  the  Mme.  Farrar  reception. 


.\t  a  spread  in  the  Students'  Spa.  the  Neume  Business  Manager  was 
performing  stunts  and  drumming  out  a  rh3rthniic  combination.  He 
asked  "What  is  that?"  Various  answers  came, — "Don't  know/'  "Give 
it  up/'  and  others,  until  one  pert  young  Miss  ventured  to  say  that  she 
could  tell  what  he  was  playing.  "What  am  I  plaving,  then?"  quoth 
Burdock,  bitteriy.  Swift  as  Madgic  she  replied,  "The  fool."  Where- 
upon they  did  unmercifully  tantalize  the  business  manager  from  that 
time  onward. 
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Wail:  Will  someone  please  invent  a 
iment   for   the  use  of   Mr.  Dennee's 


ISHING  SAINT-SAEN'S  SUITE 

es  not  feel  quite  ready  to  advertise  in 
a  marriage  paper  yet.  He  wants  to  add 
a  few  more  laurels  to  his  brow  first.  He 
is  learning  to  play  the  snare  drum. 

Alas  I  it  would  seem  that  drum  play- 
ing was  a  delusion,  and  a  snare,  for 
after  a  brave  attempt,  which  sounded 
like  stove  coal  rattling  down  the 
scuttle,  the  Director  remarked  that  "  he 
was  glad  he  had  all  his  coal  in  for  the 
winter." 

They  were  playing  a  Saint-Saen's 
Suite,  and  Sen  Sen's  breath  would 
have  come  in  "breathlets"  if  he  had  heard  the  patter  of  Noelte's  drum- 
stick on  the  Conservatory  Pig  Skin  while  the  orchestra  was  furnishing 
Saint  Saen's  suite. 


REHEARSING  THE   RAFF  SYMPHONY 

The  Triangle  X'irtuoso  had  a  long  rest  during  the  slow  movement, 
and  improved  his  time  by  reading  an  edifying  dissertation  entitled  "How 
to  succeed  in  love."  So  interested  did  he  become,  that  when  the  Lenore 
March  began  he  was  dreaming  of  unconquered  fields  which  he  should 
conquer,  when  suddenly  the  conductor  stopped  the  orchestra  with  an 

excited  gesture  and  shouted,  "Mr.  N  ,  are  you  playing  the  triangle? 

Well,  ihis  is  where  you  come  in  I"  Upon  which  lucid  and  suggestive 
remark,  the  Triangular  X'irtuoso  laid  aside  his  book  and, — came  in. 

"Have  you  subscribed  for  the  Neume?" 
"Oh,  yes,  and  1  want  to  pay  Mr.  '  Burdock'." 

The  President  informed  the  subscriber  that  no  weeds  grow  in  our  class. 
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WITHOUT  THE  SCORE 

A  noted  conductor  and  composer  once  made  his  way  to  the  conductor's 
stand  at  a  pubhc  rehearsal,  and  after  acknowledging  the  hearty  greetings 
of  the  audience,  turned  to  his  desk  to  open  the  score — but  it  was  not  there. 
Pantomimic  distress,  annoyance,  signs  of  impatience,  and  untold  emotions 
were  observed  by  the  chorus  and  orchestra  to  be  surging  through  the  con- 
ductor's frame.  The  viola  virtuoso  sought,  but  cut  a  (Cutter)  sorry  figure 
as  he  returned  from  a  vain  hunt  for  the  missing  score.  After  an  ominous 
wait,  a  look  of  determination  spread  over  the  director's  countenance  that 
silenced  every  whisper  and  held  all  breathless.  The  Bach-Abert  Prelude, 
Choral  and  Fugue  were  about  to  be  conducted  without  the  score 

No  one  of  that  chorus  or  orchestra  will  forget  what  followed.  Master 
of  the  score,  he  controlled  the  orchestra,  and  a  more  completely  hypnotized 
body  of  people  never  played  under  his  direction.  In  no  rehearsal  did  they 
approach  the  performance  of  that  night,  and  while  among  the  orchestra 
were  signs  of  fear  and  many  a  brow  decorated  with  beads  of  perspiration, 
nothing  but  a  look  of  unconquerable  determination  could  be  traced  on  the 
conductor's  countenance  until  the  Fugue  was  finished,  and  then  such  a  sigh 
of  relief  from  everyone  in  the  orchestra. 

Few  in  the  audience  knew  what  caused  the  delay,  or  realized  the  con- 
ductor's dilemma.  He  said  afterwards  "Lucky  I  knew  that  backward, 
but  if  it  had  been  the  score  of  the  'Crusaders'  there  might  have  been  a 
different  story  to  tell." 

SHINE  'EM  UP 

When  Beethoven  is  called  for  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  the 
Conservatory  management  will  need  to  call  in  a  boot-black  to  put  on  lots 
of  paste,  and  "shine  'em  up"  for  the  weighty  ponderations  and  mental  dis- 
turbations  that  have  elbowed  their  existence  over  the  feet  of  Beethoven 
have  nearly  worn  through  his  pedal  coverings  and  toe-line  "g"  will  soon 
be  exposed  to  the  draughts  of  the  Huntington  Avenue  entrance. 

WOULDN'T  THAT  JAR  YOU? 

An  absolute  stranger  interrupted  the  class  of  a  very  eminent  teacher 
of  Solfeggio  one  day  recently,  by  calling  him  out  and  trying  to  borrow 
some  money. 
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"Mac"— An  Episode 
I. 

There's  Superintendent  McLean, 
Who  looks  on  us  all  with  disdain, 
He  says  we're  like  boys 
And  we  make  so  much  noise 
That  some  day  we'll  drive  him  insane 

2. 

The  Organists  wear  on  him  most. 
And  he  reckons  quite  without  host, 
Who  plays  in  "  J.  Hall," 
When  "Mac's"  there  at  all, 
And  thinks  to  escape  without  roast. 
3- 

He  always  is  ever}'where  round. 
And  if  to  recital  you're  bound. 
You  must  have  your  ticket. 
Or  buy  at  the  wicket. 
Before  you  hear  music's  sweet  sound. 
4- 

And  if  into  shows  you  do  Xry 
An  entrance  to  make,  on  the  sly. 
He  gives  you  one  look. 
Then  uses  the  hook — 
Oh,  he  has  the  real  eagle  eye. 
5- 

Xow,  into  class  meeting  one  day 
He  came,  to  hear  what  we  would  say, 
We  spied  him  and  named  him, 
For  Ought — Seven  claimed  him 
A  mascot  we  made  of  our  "  T  "* 
6. 

We  tell  him  just  what  we  want  done — 
It's  finished  before  it's  begun. 
We  have  what  we  will 
And  he  says  "There's  no  bill, 
I'm  working  here  just  for  pure  fun.'' 
7- 

Oh,  just  and  secure  is  the  fame 

Of  Superintendent  McLean, 

And  while  we  poke  fun. 

And  pile  pun  on  pun, 

We're  glad  he  our  classmate  became. 
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[Sequil] 

By  Supt.  McLean. 

o  o  o  o  o  

o  o  o  o  o  

o  o  o  

o  o  o  

o  o  o  o  o  o  o  

N.  B.  The  Editors  felt  that  the  heartfelt  lay  of  the  Superintendent  had  best  be  repre- 
sented by  the  meter  alone.  It  contained  such  a  superfluity  of  gaseous  material  that  the 
Gas  Co.  was  glad  to  use  it  in  City  Hall,  where  its  hght  outshone  even  the  poetic  diffusions 
of  the  Bouncing,  Brimful  Beaneaters  in  convention  there  assembled. 
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Quotations 

"If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on; 
Give  me  excess  oi  it,  that  surfeiting, 
The  appetite  may  sicken  and  so  die." 

D  y  L  s. 

"Better  a  witty  fool,  than  a  foolish  wit." 

Lingley. 

"A  mellifluous  voice  ver}'  sweet  and  contagious  to  hear  by  the  nose." 

Odd  S.  R.  Sterling. 

"His  savage  eyes  turned  to  a  modest  gaze  by  the  sweet  power  of  music." 

Valentine. 

"The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 
Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus; 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted." 

Supt.  McL  n. 

"One  omnipresent,  damned,  eternal  noise." 

"^Con.^^  Orchestra,  Percussion  Section 

''But  these  cannot  I  command  to  any  utterance  of  harmony." 

"Cow."  Chorus. 

''Profoundly  skilled  in  .Anahtic." 

'  Cutler. 

''A  man  who  has  red  hair  will  have  red  hair  till  he  dyes." 

Williams. 

"When  she  had  passed  it  seemed  Hke  the  ceasing  of  exquisite  music." 

Virginia  Shinier. 

"And  still  they  gazed  and  still  the  wonder  grew 
That  one  small  head  could  carr}-  all  he  knew." 

Lingley. 

"Straining  harsh  discords  and  unpleasing  sharps." 

Heckman  \Tuner\ 
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"Nay,  I  am  the  very  pink  of  courtesy." 

Tobin. 

''Though  he  be  merry,  yet  withal  he's  honest." 

Samuel  W.  Cole. 

''Sharp  misery  hath  worn  him  to  the  bones." 

Harold  A.  Cole. 

"The  darhng  of  the  court,  loved  of  the  loveliest." 

Whitehouse. 

"You  shall  never  take  her  without  her  answer  unless  you  take  her  without  her  tongue." 

Mimie  Jenkins. 

"I  love  it,  I  love  it,  and  who  shall  dare 
To  chide  me  for  loving  that  old  arm-chair." 

Mason  in  the  Neiime  Editor's  picture. 

"Brief  let  me  be." 

Bertha  Hajey. 

The  market  quotations  on  Ham's  hair  are  very  long.  Rumor  has  it  that  he  is 
obliged  to  toss  it  back  to  prevent  hair-splitting  sounds  from  emerging  from  his  violin. 
He  is  more  successful  at  "beauing"  than  anything  else,  and  keeps  in  constant  practice. 


Concert  Deportment 

The  most  perfect  interpretation  of  music  can  only  be  acquired 
by  having  a  perfectly  developed  body,  so  poised  and  responsive  that  the 
mind  works  clearly  and  most  accurately,  and  that  the  singer's  or  player's 
body  seems  only  a  medium  through  which  the  music  is  interpreted. 

To  acquire  poise,  good  carriage  and  responsiveness  in  all  parts  of 
the  body  requires  something  more  than  the  correct  rules  of  standing^ 
walking  and  sitting. 

It  requires  physical  exercises  for  all  parts  of  the  body  to  give  free- 
dom and  ease;  and  the  perfect  adjustment  of  all  parts  of  the  body  which 
brings  the  much  desired  poise  and  grace.  After  the  body  has  become 
responsive  and  graceful,  the  musician  should  work  hard  to  develop  the 
imagination,  because  imagination  is  to  the  musician  what  the  sails  are 
to  a  boat,  namely,  the  propelling  power. 

The  musician,  then,  needs  a  finished  and  masterly  technique,  a  most 
responsive  body  and  a  well-trained  imagination. 

Clayton  D.  Gilbert. 
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Blue  Glass  Enters  Dana  Hall  W^igwam 

From  the  Big  World  came  the  Ageni 
To  the  Dormitorv"  Wigwam; 
Straight  to  Dana  Hall  came  this  one, 
Clad  in  ever\  -day  apparel. 
Xaught  to  mark  him  as  an  Agent, 
But  with  glasses  blue  and  darksome. 
Which  deceived  the  music  maidens 
Into  thinking  him  a  Blind  One. 

First  he  asked  for  one  yoimg  maiden. 
.\ndw-ith  pitting  heart  they  led  him 
To  the  pyarlor  of  Reception. 
There  to  wait  the  music  maiden 
Till  they  called  her  from  her  practice. 
(If  perchance  she  be  so  careless 
As  to  ever  look  at  lessons. 
Barring  hour  of  recitation). 

Forth  with  hasty  preparation 
Came  the  maiden  from  her  studies  (  ?; 
Powder,  paint,  she  put  not  on  her. 
For  was  not  the  man  a  Blind  One? 
Quickly  "Blue  Glass"  conversationed 
On  the  subjea  dearest  to  him 
\Miile  with  listless  air  she  listed 
To  the  business  talk  of  "Blue  Glass.*' 

Meanwhile  had  the  first  young  maiden 
Busy  been  as  ever  could  be. 
Telling  all  the  other  Hall  girls 
Of  the  "Blind  One"  in  the  parlor. 
So  they  came  and  danced  and  motioned. 
Pantomimic  tales  they  told  him. 
Throwing  kisses  by  the  dozen 
WTiile  he  still  did  conversation. 

When  he  saw  his  plea  was  hopeless. 
And  the  maid  would  not  buy  from  him 
Though  the  books  be  bound  in  bank  notes: 
Then  he  said  to  her.  "Good-bye.  mum," 
Took  his  glasses  off  and  started 
All  unaided  down  the  stairway 
Through  the  hallway  of  the  Wigwam 
To  the  Hemenway  of  Back  Bay. 
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Whisir^T  " Agent"  in  the  "Dormies" 

"      "  ~    -        ^  "'er; 

-  -  -  .cks, 

\V:  7. 
In  : 

As  :  — 
•Arc  :   _  :  :  r  _r     .-.^^  Agent?" 

Ere  they  give  you  kave  to  enter. 


A  SUSPENDED  CORD  WlTEl  HIDDEX  ROOTS 
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Meditations  in  General  Class 

Introductory  Theme. 

General  Class — for  the  benefit  of  those  who  know  it  not — is  an  institu- 
tion of  the  Piano  Normal  Department,  which  meets  in  the  Gymnasium 
each  Saturday  afternoon.  The  first  half  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  making 
up  to  the  pupils  for  the  loss  of  out-door  exercise  by  giving  them  hand- 
culture  stunts  to  perform,  viz: — turning  their  chairs  (quietly)  facing  the 
table — doing  "  lift-d-r-r-r-op  "  with  their  pedal  extremities — and  resum- 
ing their  position  (as  before — quietly)  facing  the  blackboard.  The  second 
half-hour  the  pupils  exercise  a  student  teacher  with  varying  results.  It 
is  beneficial  to  hear  the  pupils  clap  rhythm  exercises  in  perfect  unison,  and 
respond  quickly  and  cheerfully  to  the  queries  of  the  timid  student-teacher. 

Chief  Theme — recitativo. 

Wish  1  had  someone  to  talk  to — those  kids  look  interested  to  a  degree 
of  desperation — bet  half  of  them  are  thinking  of  anything  but  hand-cul- 
ture— Don't  see  why  teachers  are  admonished  to  be  quiet — How  can  we 
keep  still  and  awake  at  the  same  time? — Wonder  if  I  can  go  to  Piano  Re- 
cital and  cut  this  pesky  class — Who  ever  thought  of  this  torture  for  a 
student  of  music? — Oh,  fair  guardian  of  the  divine  art,  what  sins  are  com- 
mitted under  thy  very  nose! — Oh,  divine  muse,  the  noises  which  have 
been  made  about  Hand  Culture  are  loud  and  many,  and  thine  ears  are 
benumbed  with  their  reverberations;  but  may  the  cries  of  the  tortured 
reach  thee  and  succor  be  sent;  Oh,  Calliope,  hear  and  send  peace  to  the 
afflicted! — Goodness,  it's  only  half-past  three,  and  1  thought  it  was  quar- 
ter of  four,  sure — This  buzzing  sounds  like  an  afternoon  tea — Why  couldn't 
the  teachers  play  whist  or  post  office  to  pass  away  the  time;  It  would  be 
inoffensive  and  lots  more  fun  than  gaping — and  then  ga-ping  again — 
I'll  bet  that  teacher  couldn't  tell  those  notes  herself  if  she  didn't  have  her 
fingers  on  them — Dear  Old  Solfege,  to  think  I  counted  you  the  worst  that 

ever  happened — We  surely  live  to  learn  —  — Wonder  who 

snored  then — Heavens,  it  was  myself — Hurrah,  there  goes  the  bell! 

Closing  Theme. 

If  the  reader  thinks  this  medley  discloses  some  lack  in  the  writer's 
brain,  he  may  be  sure  that  a  mind  capable  of  such  light  thoughts  could 
easily  be  led  astray  from  whatever  claimed  its  attention.  This  conglom- 
eration was  written  in  a  General  Class  Meeting. 
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Conservatory  Theatre 

Boston,  Mass. 
All  Star  V audeville. 

Season  1906- 1907. 

1.  Hartley,  Noelte,  Dunn, 
and  SwARTz. 

In  their  one-act  comedy, 
"Fussing,"  screamingly 
funny  —  Don't  miss  it. 

2.  Bert  Stephens. 

The  modern  Terpsichore. 
He  will  carry  the  ladies' 
hearts  by  storm,  with 
his  light,  fantastic  ballet 
dance. 

3.  B.  Driscoll  and  A.  Gar- 
diner. 

in  their  latest  success, 
"A  Hair  -  raising  Epi- 
sode." Bring  your 
glasses. 

4.  A  Clever   Dancer  and 

MONOLOGUIST. 

G.  Helganz  is  a  great  fav- 
orite and  has  some  en- 
tirely new  steps  to  offer. 

5.  Moving  Pictures. 

a.  Pinkham  and  the  prize  pug,  "  Bob,"  falling  down  stairs. 

b.  Floyd  Dean  dancing. 


When  a  company  is  formed  to  put  on  the  popular  class  play  "Exami- 
nations" (Book  by  Faculty.  Lyrics  by  El-Den-Cut-Wick  of  the  Fac- 
ulty.) Guy  McLean  is  to  be  Stage  Manager,  Stanley  Fuller,  Prompter, 
Will  Driscoll.  Treasurer,  and  the  Chorus  will  be  selected  from  the  volum- 
inous membership  of  the  Coat-Room-Club. 
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SuPT.  McL — N. — "Have 
you  seen  Guy?" 

General  Answer. — "No, 
but  you  will  find  him  in  his 
'off  duty '  retreat  where  there 
are  many  hooks." 

SuPT.  McL — N. — "At  the 
Columbia  !!!" 

General  Answer. — "Oh 
no,  Guy  only  occasionally 
takes  in  the  theatres  and 
dances,  but  the  Coat  Room 
Club  has  all  kinds  of  curi- 
osities constantly  on  exhibi- 
tion, and  under  the  hooks 
you  will  find  seated  many 

LING    LEE-CHAMPIOX  BUTTER-IN  who  OUght  tO  get  the  hook. 

He  goes  in  to  bask  in  the 

smiles  of  the    ought  -  to- be- hooked." 

Mr.  Goodrich. — "  Isn't  Miss  Thomas  coming  to  Counterpoint  today?" 
Pupil  (absent-mindedly) — "No,  she  has  to  play  for  a  funeral,  and 
they  wouldn't  postpone  it." 

Abstractly  speaking,  we  hear  much  concerning  the  uplifting  effect  of 
music;  but  Miss  Charlotte  Whinery  tells  of  its  most  remarkable  effect 
upon  an  inanimate  object. 

When  she  took  a  car  one  very  rainy  night,  having  spent  the  afternoon 
at  the  Conservatory,  her  umbrella  absolutely  refused  to  come  down 
from  its  uplifted  state. 

She  therefore  stood  on  the  back  platform  with  the  offending  object 
thrust  forth  into  the  outer  atmosphere  until  Dudley  Street  was  reached, 
where  a  kind-hearted  old  gentleman  argued  in  vain  with  that  umbrella, 
until  his  car  came  and  he  was  obliged  to  excuse  himself. 

Again  did  she  stand  on  the  rear  platform,  and  it  was  not  until  she 
was  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  chamber,  that  that  susceptible  parasol  col- 
lapsed in  a  corner. 

Is  it  not  indeed  easy  to  believe  that  the  rocks  were  fascinated  by  the 
music  of  Orpheus? 
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LIZZIE  WAS  A  LADY 

Inspired  hy  the  ''DOMESTIC  SYMPHOXY" 

FKAXK  FAIR  MLVNE  JENKINS 

^  With  feeling- 


1.  Liz-zie  was    a       la     -     dy,  She    want- ed   us  to 

2.  Liz-zie  had  con  -  sent  -  ed  To  cook  and's^'ashour 
5.  Liz-zie  did  -  n't       fan  -     cy  Our  dish  -  es,  so  she 


lake  ex 


1 


1 


0 


The  accompanist  should  make  every  effort  to  ^icith  the  singer 


I   1  J  ^ 


know 


The  fact^^'as  not  ap  -  par  -  ent,  We  did  -  nt  tell  her 
pans  —  Most  shocking^  met  -  a  -  mor  -  phose  Of  ail  the  la  -  dys 
broke       The   most   of  them. and     we  Tried  hard  to  see  the 


i 


m 


4- 


so,         We     did  -  nt   tell  her  so. 
plans,      Of       all  the    la  -  dys  plans, 
joke,      Tried  hard  to  see    the  joke. 


N  -J 

-9 

1 
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1'  '  1 

^>      J)  2f=^ 

S.Liz  -  zie    then   pro  - 

J  U  J  J      ;)  3 

ceed       -       ed  To 

J-  J 

J 

let    us  know  our         place;  We         did  -  nt    dare  re 


i 


not  too  violent 


0                                           r-L  1 

men    -    strate  At 

least   not     to  her 

face. 

IP— J — ^»  j  f  

—  ' 

a  'I  n 

f   '  1 

Ta^^  a  good  breath 


4.  Liz -zie  said   our         din    -      ner  At 


put  on  the  firm  touch 
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slowly 


la 


dy   'Twas  last  night  she  went, 


The 


i 


7^  il 


slower  and  softer 


cmd  slower 


a  -  g-ent    of   the        la      -        dies    An   -    oth  -  er    one  has 


i 


41  JTl 


i 


pious  like 


Stop  here— The  rest  is 
another  story 


And      so  forthf 


sent. 
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General  Rules  of  Performance 

1 .  The  maximum  rate  of  speed 
in  town  or  city  is  sixty 
miles  per  hour. 

2.  Slower  going  around  curves. 

3.  Keep  in  a  cool,  dry  spot. 

N.  B.  If  any  person  or  persons 
shall  intentionallw  or 
even  on  purpose,  dis- 
cover any  rules  of  har- 
mony or  by-laws  of 
Counterpoint  not 
cracked  or  bent  in  this 
Composition,  please  re- 
port at  once  to  Mr.  El- 
son,  and  he  will  smash 
them  at  once. 


Batavia  Street  is  a  favorite  residential  district  with  "Con"  students, 
especially  '07's.  At  "No.  3"  the  Pres.  and  Treas.  hold  down  the  lower 
floor  with  coal  and  Holland  gin;  on  the  second  floor  are  stored  Williams 
Shaving  Soap  and  one  empty  case  of  Sterling  Ale. 

"Have  you  Poldini's  'Waltzing  Doll*?"'  asked  a  young  lady  of  the 
clerk  at  the  music  counter. 
"Yes.  I  will  get  it  for  you." 

Just  then,  the  girl's  companion,  partially  overhearing  the  conversa- 
tion, exclaimed.  "Why!  Did  Hoiuiini  write  a  waltz?  I  didn't  know  he 
composed,  too." 

Houdini  doesn't  know  it.  either. 
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(^Afier  Eating  a 

I. 

I  went  to  the  Con. 

To  hunt  the  Neume  Board, 

And  there  in  the  hall 

Met  a  numerous  band. 
"Hie,  Hie,"  cried  out  one, 
"It  is  she,  it  is  she! " 

n. 

And  then  they  addressed  me, 
And  said  in  low  tones, 
"We  are  some  of  the  Fates 
Decreed  against  you. 
To  haunt  you  and  chase  you 
Till  after  exams." 

in. 

Stiff  with  affright 
At  their  terrible  threats, 
I  stood  there  a  minute 
Then  decided  to  run. 
But  they  came  after  me 
As  fast  as  could  be. 

IV. 

I  came  to  a  room 
But  I  Den-nee  could  sto}). 
Was  Val-in-i  wondered — 
Ah,  here  was  a  Park-(er)  — 
Well,  I  could  not  stay 
For  the  fiends  saw  the  way. 

V. 

So  up  stairs  I  flew. 

And  turned  to  the  right. 

On  one  door  I  read, — 
"Adam's  ow(t)  ski,  C.  ElsonI" 
[But  the  fiends  were  in  back 

Like  hounds  in  a  pack'.] 

VI. 

I  turned  a  sharp  corner 
And  tho't  I'd  out  Dunham. 
They  were  still  on  the  Hunt,  tho'. 


Fiends 

l"elsh   Rarebit  and  Retiring.") 

And  all  the  more  Wilder. 
["Stan(d)away,  there,"  I  cried, 
Andrew (s)  to  one  side.] 

VIL 

A  Fort -in  one  room 
I  Shirley  would  find. 
Perk -in,  should  I  claim  her, 
To  give  me  her  aid — 
[I  tried  with  my  might 
But  the  door  was  locked  tight.] 

VIII. 

On  the  stairs  stood  Miss  Dean — 
Disliked  to  Miss  Treat  her 
But  Cut-ter  I  must — 
I'd  no  time  to  greet  her 
[So  up  o'er  the  stairs, 
I  jumped  them  in  pairs.] 

IX. 

At  the  very  next  corner 
Was  a  room  I  knew  well. 
In  there  quickly  I  Stov — 
All  out  of  breath. 
[But  alack  and  alas  me  I 
I  did  not  find  Stasny.] 

X. 

I  rang  for  the  Porter 
But  He-nay  did  hear  me, — 
In  wildest  despair,  then, 
I  jumped  from  the  window. 
[Fell  Flanderous  flights, 
Far,  far,  from  all  plights.] 

XI. 

They  could  haunt  me  no  longer, 
These  fiends  of  sure  failure. 
For  the  fall  woke  me  up 
And  I  then  quickly  found 
I'd  been  sleeping,  instead, 
In  my  own  downy  bed. 
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A  New  Symphony 

E  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  within  our  own  Conser- 
vatory walls  a  most  remarkable  Symphony  is  to  be  written  by 
members  of  the  composition  classes.    Mr.  Chadwick  after  careful 
deliberation  has  assigned  the  four  movements  as  follows: 
The  allegro  [morbido  con  spiritoso]  to  Mr.  McLean  and  Guy,  because 
they  are  so  used  to  starting  things  off, 
Molto  moderato — Floyd  Dean. 

Scherzo  [pretty  fast]  has  been  given  to  our  well-known  composer,  con- 
ductor, and  general  miscellaneous  man,  Mr.  Noelte. 

Finale  [pomposo  assat]  to  Mr.  Driscoll,  whose  knowledge  of  music  is 
unlimited,  as  we  know,  and  while  he  has  not  written  extensively, — yet,  what 
is  there  Mr.  Driscoll  can  not  do? 

We  understand,  on  excellent  authority,  that  Dr.  Muck  has  arranged  for 
its  performance  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  completed. 


HauI-and-Back,  the  tuner,  wanted  advice  as  to  whom  he  should  take  to  the  Sin- 
fonia  dance. 

The  genial  advisoress  of  many  misguided  youths  lived  at  the  hotel  across  the  square 
from  the  "People's  Palace."    And  so  

To  Franklin  Square  he  did  repair 
And  got  his  information  there. 

"The  Sterling  twins  I'd  ask  to  go, 
Just  one,  if  I  did  only  know 
Which  one  would  not  to  me  say  no." 
The  morning  after,  friends  did  ask: 
"Did  you  complete  the  arduous  task, 
And  in  the  Sterling  sunshine  bask?" 

"Alas!"  says  "Holly,"  "I  did  dance. 
And  lead  my  love  a  merry  prance. 
But  not  upon  the  truth  did  chance 

Till  homeward  we  did  go; 
And  then  I  learned  the  truth — such  truth 
To  be  learned  be  by  tender  youth — 
The  twining  twinness  had,  forsooth. 

Made  me  the  wrong  twin's  beau!" 
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THE  SYLLABUS. 

Of  all  the  "sillys"  of  modern  invention. 
Of  all  the  "sillys,"  I  make  the  contention. 

The  "silly"  deserving  the  most  to  be  cussed 
Is  this  one  well  known  as  the  Silly-bus. 

Of  all  the  "sillys"  that  take  up  one's  time; 
Of  all  the  "sillys"  in  prose  or  in  rhyme, 

The  silly  o'er  which  I  have  fumed  most  and  fussed 
Is  this  one  we  know  as  the  Silly-bus. 

That  lovers  are  silly  we  often  are  told ; 
Yes — lovers  are  silly  both  young  ones  and  old ; 

Their  folly  falls  low,  it  does  and  it  must. 
When  compared  with  this  silliest  Silly-bus. 

Come  students  who  think,  let  us  make  a  demand, 
Let  us  take  a  mild  oath  that  we  will  be  d — d. 

If  ever  again  we  put  money  or  trust 
In  this  wearisome  silly,  the  SILLY-BUSS. 


Abnormal  Atrocities 

Music  is  a  language  in  which  psychic  Wbrations  and  agitations  of  the  heart  are  ade- 
quately expressed  by  a  continuity  or  meUifluous  incongruity  of  harmonious  sounds  or 
modulation. 

Rhythm  is  a  uniform  throbbing  occurring  intermittently  and  rendered  inteUigible  in 
musical  composition  by  a  perpendicular  obtrusion  called  a  bar,  the  superior  force  of 
musical  articulation  occurring  on  the  first  cabbage  over  the  bars. 

A  whole  note  is  an  oblong  circle  with  a  Une  round  it. 

A  half  note  is  precisely  like  a  whole  note  except  that  it  has  a  short  vertical  appendage 
which  is  used  for  a  handle. 

A  quarter  note  is  a  half  note  filled  in. 

Rule  for  correct  sitting  position. — Sit  well  back  in  the  chair  without  touching  it. 

She  had  been  playing  scales  in  contrar}' motion.  "And  now,"  said  the  teacher,  "I 
will  hear  the  scale  of  G  major,  parallel  motion  in  eighths."  "Ah I  But  I've  only  had 
scales  in  octaves  I"  exclaimed  the  pupil,  confident  of  an  error  somewhere. 


One  of  the  sight -playing  pupils,  in  class  one  day,  said  she  had  been  asked  by  a  pupil 
from  the  school  of  an  international  character  how  to  tell  what  scale  would  have  twenty- 
one  sharps  in  it,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  count  or  reckon  it  out.  She  wished  Mr. 
Dennee  to  tell  her  what  would  be  the  best  way  to  get  at  such  a  thing.  He  quickly 
replied:  "Eat  a  \Velsh  rabbit,  a  couple  of  broiled  live  lobsters,  and  drink  a  glass  of  milk 
just  before  retiring,  and  you'll  get  it." 
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Beatrice  Beeswax 

Answers  questions  on  love,  courtship  and  marriage, 
also  upon  domestic  aflfairs. 

R-Y  H-T-Y. 

Ques.  No.  I  : — No,  you  should  not  show  her  too  much  attention.  People 
will  think  you  prefer  her  company  to  that  of  the  others. 

Ques.  No.  2: — No,  better  to  build  a  kennel  in  the  Fenway  than  to  have 
your  footsteps  dogged  by  Towser. 

F-Y-T-E  M-o-e: — If  cornet  playing  interferes  with  your  love  affairs, 
give  up  the  cornet. 

A-c-E  G-r-u-r: — You  should  be  bright  enough  to  fmd  a  way  to  her 
affections. 
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N-e-l-e: — It's  no  use  for  you  to  hope  for  more  than  one  to  love  you 
madly.  Join  the  "Coat  Room  Club."  There's  a  fme  assortment  of 
"love  made  to  suit"  girls  always  in  attendance,  and  joy  may  yet  be  yours. 

E-D-  B-r-y: — Yes,  you  think  she  is  a  "joy  forever."  but  she  is  false 
to  you.  F —  loves  another.  You  are  young  and  can  afford  to  forget 
her.    Find  another  field  for  your  ardent  love  speeches. 

'07  Pres.: — A  Penny  Belle  may  seem  easy  to  procure,  but  in  this  case 
another  has  forestalled  you.  If  you  have  recovered  sufficiently  from  your 
disappointment,  you  may  yet  find  solace  in  a  descendant  of  Alexander 
the  Great. 

L-CY  R-c-a-d-s-n: — Well,  that  he  is  a  wea\er  by  trade  is  nothing 
against  him.  and  if  he  is  really  infatuated,  think  twice  before  you  refuse 
him. 

H-ll-a-d: — No,  your  wife  ought  not  to  object  to  your  going  on  hunt- 
ing trips  when  you  really  do  become  a  Benedict,  but  she  might  not  wish 
you  to  hunt  foxes  any  more.  It  might  drop  you  a  peg(gy)  or  two  in  her 
estimation. 

Barrett: — Yes.  I  know  disappointments  will  come,  but  put  on  a  stiff 
upper  lip,  and  grin  and  Bear-it. 

V-l-n-i-e: — Never  again  say,  "Will  you  be  my  Valentine,"  but  pro- 
duce the  marriage  license  and  ask  her  if  she  wishes  to  Bourd-on  forever 
at  your  expense.  If  she  says  yes,  use  your  pedal  couplers  and  call  a  cab 
before  she  can  in-choir  into  your  past  love-affairs.  May  this  advice  con- 
sole you,  is  the  wish  of  Beatrice  Beeswax. 

F-rd: — Well,  you  can  never  win  her  while  you  keep  that  moustache. 
With  such  a  "goatee"  chin  you  will  be  but-in  the  way  ever  and  always. 

N-e-l-t-e  : — You  ask  how  many  "swats"  make  a  flat  purse.  Well,  you 
ha\e  been  "swatted"  sufficiently  to  know,  without  asking  me.  You 
should  thank  your  stars  that  you  are  such  a  privileged  victim  of  the  fair 
sex  at  all  times. 
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H-m-l-on: — It  is  useless  for  you  to  try  to  play  the  Fairy  Prince  to 
Cinderella  L — s,  for  she  will  have  a  White  House  or  none.  Besides,  she 
prefers  either  very  curly  locks  or  fast-disappearing  ones,  —  yours  are 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Be  brave.  You  may  yet  in  Urban  society 
find  a  solace  for  all  your  heartaches. 

S-A-L-Y  F-l-er: — .And  so  you  too  are  at  last  madly  in  love — you 
have  oft  written  me  deprecating  the  increasing  tendency  among  irre- 
sponsible Con  students  to  live  upon  smiles  and  honeyed  words,  and  make 
occasional  calls  on  much-discouraged  instructors.  You  say  you  have 
a  "Stanley"  runabout  for  her.  though  as  yet  you  cannot  promise  her  a 
home  on  the  Avenue  [\'ou  did  not  specify  whether  Commonwealth  or 
Columbus].  And  you  ask,  "Shall  1  wait  till  I  am  so  chock  full  of  love 
that  even  checkers  lose  their  charm,  or  shall  I  wait  till  1  am  Fuller  still?" 
No,  do  not  wait,  for  the  hours  are  numbered  as  the  hairs  of  your  head, 
e're  the  ardor  of  your  love  shall  subside,  and  you  may  never  again  know 
what  true  love  is  like. 

S-h-r-m-n: — You  write  as  one  having  had  experience  with  women. 
Why  you  ask  me  if  you  are  loved  by  all  the  Coat  Room  Club  girls  is  a 
mvsterv.  It  is  evident  that  you  have  "Utah"  tendencies,  and  want  the 
whole  club.  Think  carefully  of  the  milliners'  bills  before  you  marry 
more  than  one  at  a  time. 

H-ll-and: — Well,  better  have  a  good  cook  than  a  "crumb-at"  the  table 
of  some  other  man. 


\EGETABLES 
The  favorite  vegetable  of  the  tuners  is  the  beet. 
Mr.  Elson  is  partial  to  the  turn-ip. 
Mr.  Proctor  likes  "  p's." 
Mr.  Stasny  often  calls  for  more  ginger! 

Mr.  .Adamowski  has  often  expressed  a  predilection  for  red  pepper! 

What  Berrv  at  the  "Con"  reminds  one  of  the  founder  of  Christian 
Science? 

Why,  Eddy  Berry,  or  course. 
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Theory  Notes 

Theory  Sub  Class — First  Student: — "Well,  let  us  take  up  the  Wald- 
stein  Sonata  for  figure  development." 

Second  Student: — "The  Waltz-time  Sonata?  Why,  1  didn't  know  Bee- 
thoven wrote  a  sonata  in  waltz  time." 

The  class  were  quite  agreed  that  they,  also,  were  ignorant  of  such  a 
task  having  been  accomplished  by  much  maligned  Beethoven.  The 
"Roe"  often  has  a  hard  row  to  hoe  in  Theory  Class. 

VIBRATIONS  IN  THE  THEORY  CLASS 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  coffee  mill  at  the  grocer's,  where  your  coffee 
is  ground  while  you  wait?    Then  you  will  understand. 

The  Theory  professor  asked  for  illustrations  of  vibrations,  and  the  pupil 
cited  the  case  of  a  cotton  mill,  where  the  vibration  of  the  machinery 
caused  the  fire  pails  on  the  roof  to  be  half  emptied  of  the  water  they  had 
contained.    Later  in  the  lesson,  the  Professor  said:  "Now  to  illustrate 

the  point  in  hand,  let  us  refer  to  the  Coffee  mill  which  Mr.  referred 

to— er — er — the  class  will  please  give  attention,"  etc. 

How  could  they?  The  picture  of  a  grocer's  coffee  mill  with  fire  pails 
on  top,  vibrating  for  dear  life,  was  too  much  for  class  discipline,  and  ten 
to  one,  the  professor  doesn't  know  to  this  day  that  there  was  too  much 
coffee  in  the  cotton. 

SQUELCHED 

Our  most  ardent  inquirer  after  the  innermost  principles  of  "Theory 
according  to  the  only  method  adopted  in  France  and  in  all  the  leading 
colleges  in  other  countries,"  asked  the  Professor  one  too  many  one  day, 

and  met  with  the  rebuke:  "Some  questions,  Mr.  H  ,  belong  to  the 

kindergarten;  yours  is  one  of  them, — such  a  departure  from  the  point 
under  discussion,  would  take  off  several  credits  in  examination." 

Meek  and  Lowly  H  now  worships  the  "Realm  of  Music"  from  afar 

off,  not  daring  to  question  further,  lest  the  chief  exponent  of  Lilibolero 
turns  his  wrath  upon  him. 
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"  MR.  ELSON  HAS  A  BAD  TURN" 

The  theory  class  were  bringing  in  examples  of  turns,  and  one  young 
lady  brought  in  an  example  full  of  mysterious  significance  to  her,  which 
she  could  not  reconcile  to  the  rules.  "What  kind  of  a  turn  is  that,  Mr. 
Elson?"  she  asked,  pointing  to  a  turn,  over  which  were  the  figures  62. 
"That,  that — why,  you  silly  thing,  'tis  nothing  more  than  the  number 
of  the  page."  Discipline  had  an  elongated  turn  at  this  juncture  of  the 
proceedings. 


"Yes!  catch  questions  will  put  the  best  musicians  in  a  trap  sometimes. 
Why,  one  day  in  company  with  several  well-educated  musical  people, 
we  were  asked  to  spell  'rhythm,'  and  three  out  of  five  spelled  it  incor- 
rectly— er — 1 — was  one  of  the  three."  — C. 
(Quoted  from  a  speech  before  the  '07  Class.) 

Pupil. — "What  shall  I  play  for  Mr.  Parker?" 

Mr.  S. — "Oh,  I  would  play  the  piano  if  I  were  you!" 
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A  Classical  Love  Story 

He  met  her  "By  the  Brookside" 

Where  the  rippHng  waters  played, 
While  the  "Murmuring  Breezes"  singing 

Breathed  a  tender  "Serenade." 
He  was  making  "Woodland  Sketches," 
She  was  reading  "Summer  Tales," — 
She,  the  daintiest  of  maidens, 

He,  the  handsomest  of  males. 
Then  they  soon  became  acquainted. 
And  they  met  day  after  day. 
"Love's  Dream"  had  quite  entranced  him, 
"Consolation"  stayed  away. 
A  "Simple  Confession"  of  love  he  made 
To  the  object  of  his  affection; 
"Before  the  Dawn"  of  the  following  day. 

He  proffered  his  protection. 
"I  love,  and  the  world  is  mine,"  he  said, 
"'Love's  Awakening'  is  here. 
Since  first  I  met  you  'Face  to  Face,' 
I've  always  loved  you,  dear." 
"Oh,  'Flatterer,'"  she  laughing  cried, 
"'Why'  speak  so  foolishly? 
These  are  but  'Whims,'  and  when  we  part, 
You'll  not  'Remember  Me.'  " 
"More  than  all  else,  'Thou  Art  to  Me,' 
Be  not  a  'Butterfly,'" 
He  said,  "with  tender  love  of  thee. 
My  heart  is  'Soaring  High.'" 
"This  'Impromptu'  proposal  surprises  me, 

But  I  cannot  be  yours,"  she  said. 
"Then  'Farewell'  to  all  'Romance'"  said  he, 
"For  never  shall  I  wed. 
These  'Forest  Scenes'  I'll  leave  at  once, 

To  the  ends  of  the  world  I'll  fly. 
And  strive  to  forget  you,  heartless  maid. 
And  now  fore'er  'Goodbye.'" 
"Yet  stay,"  she  cried  in  a  "Rhapsody"; 

A  grain  of  hope  he  found, — 
"Be  mine,  and  we  will  visit  all 

The  lands  so  world- renowned; 
'A  Day  in  Venice'  we  will  spend. 
At  the  'Carnival'  we'll  peep, 
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'In  a  Gondola'  we  will  sail, 

And  you  shall  'Sing  me  to  Sleep.'" 

"Thro  the  Still  Night"  her  voice  rang  out, 
And  she  was  fair  to  see, 
As  she  answered,  "'Dearie'  I  am  yours 
'For  all  Eternity.'" 


LIMERICKS 

Do  you  know  our  young  swell  named  LeBaron  ? 

For  style  he's  certainly  a  rare  one  I 

With  that  bonny  moustache! 

He  cuts  quite  a  dash, — 

I  can't  see  why  the  men  don't  all  wear  one! 

Have  you  heard  our  President  sing? 

'Tis  a  truly  remarkable  thing! 

Oh,  yes,  he  takes  C 

The  tip-toppermost  key 

And  considers  it  really  just  nothing! 

You  don't  know  how  to  "Sight-play?" 
Go  at  once  to  Mr.  Dennee, 
Who  tells  marvelous  truths 
To  awe-stricken  youths 
In  his  own  inimitable  way! 

There's  a  young  man  named  Burdick,  George'^A. 
Who  has  managed  our  "Neume"  just  O.  K. 
For  getting  an  ad 
Where  it  cannot  be  had. 
He's  sure  to  discover  a  way. 

There's  a  maid  in  our  class  we  call  "Ike," 

Who  once  on  a  time  rode  a  "bike." 

It  was  mascuHne  gender, 

A  crowd  did  attend  her, 

So  at  riding  a  bike,  Ike  did  strike! 

Have  you  ever  been  waylaid  in  the  hall 

By  Harold  Cole  who  is  wide  if  not  tall? 

You  cannot  get  by 

You  don't  need  to  tr\^ 

You'll  just  have  to  go  round,  and  that's  all! 
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In  the  Ensemble  class  is  ]Miss  Dawley, 

And  she  is  so  awfully  jolly, 

That,  when,  in  despair, 

''Adamosk"  tears  his  hair 

She  just  sits  and  grinsky,  by  golly. 

Did  you  ever  watch  Editor  Mason 
When  trying  to  put  a  straight  face  on  ? 
On  the  inside  he  laughs 
As  the  check-girl  he  chaffs 
He  sure  is  a  wonderful  Mason. 

I  know  a  young  Miss  called  Parmenter, 

Whose  thoughts  on  young  men  often  center; 

Every  night  till  eleven 

At  the  Franklin  Square  Heaven, 

She  has  a  new  beau  to  content  her. 


Solfeggio 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  country  belie, 
A  vocalist  of  local  pride, 

Whose  name  we'll  call  Delia  Ramel, 
In  Solfeggio  was  sorely  tried. 

Now  she,  the  subject  of  my  story. 
Of  colleges  could  take  her  choice, 

So  for  our  own  conservatory 
Set  out  one  day  to  study  voice. 

She  never  had  in  Boston  been, 
For  she  was  western  country  bred, 

And  w^hen  she  reached  the  city's  din. 
She  steered  for  Con  with  heart  Hke  lead. 

Of  course  it's  very  clear  indeed 
To  students  all  who  here  enroll, 

That  she  was  told  to  go  with  speed 
To  Solfeggio  and  Mr.  Cole. 

When  first  she  ventured  to  her  class, 
(It  makes  me  smile  to  think  of  it) 

On  me's  and  ma's  was  green  as  grass. 
(Were  we  as  green?    Yes,  every  bit.) 
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The  class  were  singing  "go  to  nell," 
As  Del  upon  the  scene  appeared, 

And  she,  a  novice,  couldn't  tell 
An  "n"  from  "h"  altho  she  feared. 

She  didn't  go,  it's  safe  to  say, 
But  meekly  took  the  nearest  seat. 
"Rah  mel, — rah,  mel,  too  gay,  too  gay" 
Then  Del  began  to  show  some  heat. 

One  youth  in  joyous  accents  sang, 
"Ah  me,  Del  la  too  goo(d)  too  me" 
A  boy  whose  tones  as  wildly  rang. 
In  French  yelled  "elle  n,  est  mon  amie." 

That  Del  w^as  angr)',  you'll  agree, 
And  almost  tempted  not  to  stay. 
"Rah  mel  ma  go  too  (H)  ah  mon  ne" 
''Na  na"  piped  one  *'go  too  de  na." 

Del  left  right  there  'fore  we  were  thru, 
She  didn't  deign  to  glance  our  way, 
''Tah,  tah" — too  gay — ah,  me, — ah  doo, 
Rah  mel — doo  go — deah — goo  da." 


"Why  is  the  Gym?" 

De.\r  Editors: — The  Emotions  displayed  on  the  face  of  each  senior  confronted  by 
the  question  which  forms  the  title  of  this  communication  were  Distinctly  various.  This 
abstract  reference  to  a  concrete  existence  was  undoubtedly  a  shock  to  those  whose  lives 
flow  on  in  the  usual  Quiet  and  Monotone. 

However,  the  mere  fact  that  such  a  question  appears  in  print  is  significant  and  reveals 
to  the  casual  observer  that  there  are  those  who  have  known,  yes  known — and  possibly 
others  who — well,  we'll  say  others  who  didn't  know. 

Certainly  the  writer  has  no  desire  to  excite  any  heated  atmosphere,  but  this  query  may 
have  been  asked  with  the  expectation  of  an  answer.  ''Why  is  the  Gym  ?  "  Is  it  ?  7/  //  is, 
where  is  it?  Where  are  we  at?  A  committee  waited  patiently  on  the  sub-manage- 
ment relative  to  this  matter — and  waited. 

This  condition  simply  cannot  continue  for  any  length  of  time.  Does  it  not  occur  to 
the  authorities  that  by  next  spring  may  be  sprung  ''How  is  the  G}Tn  ? "  and  at  once  many 
indignant  pens  will  scratch  in  frantic  argument  o-ver  this  which  you  might  call  a  resultant. 

Even  now  there  is  a  general  feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Twelve  O'clock 
Ordinance  upon  the  situation.  Let  each  senior  keep  cool  and  calm,  with  unbiased  rhythm 
proceed,  unhesitatingly  glide  along  each  run  and  sound  firmly  each  and  every  chord. 
In  the  meantime,  "Why  is  the  Gym?"  A  Constant  Reader 
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ENSEMBLE  NOTES 

Mr.  Adamowski  (in  despair) — "  If  you  Miss  S  ,  and  Miss  W  , 

cannot  play  the  right  notes,  I  will  have  you  hanged  by  the  neck;  and  I 
appoint  Mr.  Cole  the  executor." 

Mr.  Adamowski. — "What  are  you  d-o-o-O-o-o  ing!  PLAY!" 

A  female  with  questioning  eyes  and  intelli- 
gence of  a  doubtful  quality  and  quantity, 
approached  the  organ  console  at  the  close  of 
the  service. 

"Have  you  a  zylophone  in  the  organ?"  she 
asked,  "I  think  they  are  lovely." 

The  organist  mentally  listened  to  the  tink 
tank  vibrations  and  perturbations  of  such  an 
appendage  to  the  organ,  and    mumbled  a 
dissent,  stating  his  preference 
practical  stop. 

"Yes,  but  the  tink  tank 
sounds  so  sweet  in  the  dis- 
tance." She  sighed  and  van- 
ished—  none  too  quickly  for 
the  aesthetic  organist,  who 
feared  that  his  Bach  Fugue 
had  been  wasted  upon  the 
zylophonic  air. 

First  Con.  Proffesor. — 
"Have  you  seen  Dr.  Muck, 
yet?" 

Second  Con.  Professor. — 
"Oh,  yes,  1  was  with  him  last 
Saturday  night  after  the  con- 
cert, at  one  swell  dinner;  we 
in  Germany  many  years  alretty." 

First  Con.  Professor  (adjusting  his  glasses) 
myself  in  Leipsig,  twenty  years  ago." 

Second  Con.  Professor. — "Ach!  /  haf  known  him  twenty-one  years." 


WILL  YOU  KINDLY  PLEASE  GET  ME  SOME  WATER? 

drank  beer  together.    1  haf  known  him 
"Eh,  well  I  knew  him 


An\F.  RTISHM  I  \  T.^ 


Mendelssohn's  Songs 

WITHOUT  W  ORDS 

Edited  bv   Dr.  PKRO'  GOETSCHIlS|j 


Bit9on  EMtion  No.  OS 

Price  $1.00.   To  Teachers,  50  cts.  ;  by  mail,  65  cts.^ 


and  altogether  superior  edition 
of  Mendelssohn's  Songs  without  Words. 

Not  only  has  every  detail  of  notation, 
fingering,  and  phrasing  been  carefully 
scrutinized,  but  the  formal  structure  of  each  number 
has  been  carefully  indicated.  This  publication 
is  distinguished  from  all  others  as  the  Analytic 
Edition.  No  modern  composer  has  shown  a  more 
sensitive  feeling  for  form,  proportion,  and  balance 
of  design  than  Mendelssohn  ;  therefore,  the  con- 
scientious study  of  the  structure  of  the  Songs 
without  Words  is  in  itself  an  education  in  the 
fundamentals  of  music  form. 

The  names  given  by  Stephen  Heller,  which 
have  become  identified  with  these  songs  in  the 
popular  mind,  will  be  found  in  this  edition.  A  valuable  feature  of  the  book  is  the 
critical  introduction  by  Daniel  Gregory  Mason. 

These  features,  combined  with  engraving,  printing,  and  binding  ot  the  highest  class, 
make  this  the  very  best  edition  of  this  popular  classic  published. 


ADDRESS 


Oliver  Ditson  Company 


130  TREMOXT  STREET 


BOSTON,  ALASS. 


2  ADXERTISEMENTS 


KERR  &  TOBIX 
Writers  of  Self -Laudator}'  Press  Notices. 

"The  attention  of  the  professional  musician  i<  called  to 
our  department  of  press  clippings  which  we  prepare  by 
hand  on  the  shortest  notice.  .\lso,  at  a  lower  rate,  we  have 
some  misfit  press  clippings  that  were  refused  by  customers, 
and  which  we  can  guarantee  to  be  as  well  made  and  sub- 
stantial as  the  ones  manufactured  to  measure.  The  ma- 
terial is  the  same  in  either  case.  However,  many  prefer 
the  made-toorder  kind,  fitted  carefully  and  with  our  label 
sewed  inside  the  pocket. 

■"Here  is  a  sample  notice  for  a  tenor  in  grand  opera, 
which  has  proved  very  satisfactory-.  We  have  this  notice 
in  assorted  sizes,  hand -felled,  with  open  plumbing  and  ac- 
cordion plaits: 

■"Mr.  Hoodoosoo.  the  famous  and  aluminum -voiced 
tenor,  has  a  range  second  to  none  we  have  ever  cooked  on. 
His  tones  are  large,  robust  and  well  built,  though  not 
husky.  His  blonde  tones  are  just  as  clear  as  his  brunettes, 
and  after  hearing  him  the  hearer  will  never  care  To  hear 


The  best  place  to  have  a  Class  Spread  is  at  the  Student's  Sp.a,  282  Huntington  Avenue. 
Read  "The  Musician,"  an  up-to-date  magazine  which  should  be  in  ever\^  student's 
home.    The  June  number  is  of  especial  interest  to  the  Class  of  1907. 

The  Conservatory  Ph.\rm.\cy  pays  special  attention  to  the  student  trade. 

The  Columbl\  Shirt  Co.  has  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  stock  of  goods. 

The  Hi*ntington  Spa  fills  a  long-felt  want  for  *'Con"  students.    Prices  reasonable. 


Have  you  read 

VAUGHN  IL\MILTON 

A.  M.  G.\rdner's 

concert  .\nd  oratorio 

new  book  on 

Singer 

A  SPRING 

SENSATION 

Has  appeared  before  select  audiences  in 

Any  information  about  it  will  be  cheer- 

Jordan Hall.    His  singing  of  "Down  on  the 

fully  given  by  the  author. 

Swanee  River"  was  a  "howling"  success. 

any  other  tenor  in  grand  opera.  He  reaches  G  sharp 
with  an  ease  that  makes  one  believe  he  would  take  H  if 
no  one  were  looking.  When  he  sang  Gounod's  "Just  Be- 
cause She  Made  Them  Goo-Goo  Eyes"  in  Boston  last 
winter,  the  audience  rose  as  one  man.  and  refused  to  sit 
down  unless  he  would  stop.  As  a  mo\Tng  singer,  he  has 
no  equals  and  few  superiors.  Hearing  him  creates  an  ap- 
preciation for  music,  .\n\-thing  would  sound  like  music  to 
you  after  hearing  him.  The  joy  that  fills  the  soul  as  lus 
last  notes  die  away  and  the  audience  escapes  into  the  dark 
out-of-doors  is  unspeakable.' 

"We  have  other  notices,  covering  the  entire  list  of  voices, 
and  would  be  glad  to  show  them  to  you  at  our  rooms,  or 
send  them  to  you  on  inspection  or  suspicion. 

"Yours  for  pubUcity, 

"Kerr  and  Tobix, 
"  Department  X,  N.  Y. 
"[In  writing  advenisers.  please  mention  this  department 
in  a  guarded  manner.]" 


ADX'ERTISEMENTS 

Students  Spa 

282  HUNTINGTON  /^l/ENUE 


Lunches  put  up  to  take  out  Telephone  orders  promptly  delivered 


Bakery,  Fruit,  Confectionery,  Ice  Cream,  Groceries, 
Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  Petit  Lunch,  home  made, 
served  DAILY,  from  7  A.M.  to  12  P.  /. 


CATERING  A  SPECIALTY 


Conserv 

286  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE 

POST  OFFICE  TELEGRAPH  OFFICE 

GENERAL  INFGRM.ATIGX  BUREAU 

Drugs,  Soda  and  Cigars,  Manicure  Goods  and  Toilet  .Articles 
Periodicals  and  -Stationery.  Prescriptions  our  Specialty 

.'.  .'.  Registered  Pharmacists  .Always  in  Attendance  .'.  .'. 


atory  Pharmacy 


We  want  your  patronage  and  solicit  an  early  opening  of  your  account. 

Respectfully, 

F.  H.  PUTNAM. 
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^  FRIEND 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


-  ISewtngland  , 

Conservatory 

 OF  MUSIC  


GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK,  Director 


The  School  Year  1 907-08 
Begins  September  I  9th 


For  particulars  and  Year  Book,  address 

RALPH    L.    FLANDERS,  Manager 

Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


ai)Vkktishmf:nts 

Jamf;s  McGratu,  Jr. 

Will  do  anything  that  comes  his  way, 
from  concluding  symphonies,  choruses, 
etc.,   to   j)erformin^   vaudeville  stunts 
while  blindfolded. 

Will  t^uarantee  satisfaction. 

ink:  INK!  INK! 

OIVEN  AWAY 

Blue  ink  and  Blue-Black 
ink  (that  won't  mortify). 

('all  after  Neume  office  hours  on 
LIDA  MUNRO, 

PROFESSIONAL  PEN  &  IN'KEST 

SfioosiiAN  has  recently  had  fitted  uj)  a  very  cozy  banquet  hall  at  his  restaurant  on 
llimlin^ton  Ave.,  and  is  prepared  for  class  banquets  and  spreads.    His  prices  are  reasonable. 

McMahon  &  Jacquks  carry  a  large  line  of  cutlery  and  staple  goods  in  hardware. 

The  Webster-Atlas  Bank  is  one  of  the  solid  banking  institutions  of  Boston. 

Wear  the  Knickerbocker  Shoe.    It  has  a  fine  reputation  among  Particular  People. 

Porter's  Practical  Finger  Kxercises  are  extensively  used,  and  are  of  great  practical  value. 

APRON  SALK! 
June  26,  1907,  at  4  j).  m. 
After  Commencement  Kxerci.ses 
at  the 

I'ranklin  Square  House, 
lil'.SSH-:   PAkMKNTER,   /fnid  Salrslady. 

These  a})r()ns  are  made  es|)ecially  to  protect 
the  organ  benches  while  students  are  prac- 
ticing at  the  organ. 

MISSING! 

Since  when,  we  are  unable 
to  state;   and  the  why  and 
wherefore  is  also  a  mystery. 

A  largp:  reward 

is  offered  if  found  and  re- 
turned to  the  Neume  Editors 

STATIONERY 

Engraved  Invitations  Fine  Tapei  and  Envelopes 
Photograph  ^/llbiims         Boston  '^ond 
Fountain  Pens  Boston  Linen 

if^ote  Books  Bunker  Hill 

WW  I  ft  zery  latest  ityU: 

SAMUEL  W  ARD  CO. 

57-63  tranklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Cbc  jVcumc 

On  sale  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  Music  Store 

price,  One  Bollar  per  Uolume 

Sent  postpaid  anywbcic  in  the  U.  S.  for   l5c  ezin 


PRACTICAL 

Finger  Exercises 

Op^s  17 

By  F.  ADDISOS  PORTER 

A  riev/  ?yitem  ot-  tinker  technique  presenting  material 
for  the  dev^'opment  or 

A  Good  Hand.PositioB 

Inlependeiice  and  Strensrtli  of  Ftnirers 

Habits  of  CoDceBtration 

Habits  of  Pbrasisc:  correctly 

Velocity 

Wrist  Staccato 

Bncer  Staccato 

Octayes  ^Preparatory) 

^t^at^s^g  the  weaker  fintcrs,  etc. 

Special  ExocBo  lor  tbe  eoatetiam  d  vano»  faMlt» 

in  rnoremenf  ancj  caatrtJt  cf  the  6a^en. 

Fop  Sa_e  3/  All  Music  Dealers 
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STIEFF  PIANOS 

Used  and  endorsed  by  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and 
many  other  large  Conservatories  and  Colleges  throughout  the  United 
States.    Also  selected  as  the  Official  Piano  of  the  Jamestown  Exposition. 


Norfolk,  Va.,  2-20-07. 
Mr.  Chas.  M.  Siiefj, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Dear  Sir:  —It  gives  me  pleasure  to  in- 
form you  that  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Jamestown  Exposition,  acting  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Bureau  of 
Music,  after  investigation  of  pianos  of 
the  highest  grade,  have  selected  the  Stieff 
Piano  as  the  Official  Piano  of  our  Expo- 
sition. IV e  will  require  a  number  of 
your  concert  grand  pianos. 

Respectfully, 
(Signed)  C.BROOKS  JOHNSTON, 

Chairman  Board  of  Governors. 


"  Heart  Throbs  "  and  "  From  Popular  Song  to  Grand  Opera  "  furnished  on  request. 

The  Stieff  Piano  stands  alone  in  point  of  durability,  action  and  tone  quality. 


CHARLES    iM.  STIEFF 


PITTSBURG,  PA 
HARRISBURG.  PA. 
CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 


Main  Office  and  Factory: 

BALTIMORE,  Md. 

Established  in  1 842 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 
NORFOLK.  VA. 
RICHMOND.  VA. 
LYNCHBURG.  VA. 
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Huntington 
Spa 


First-Class  Lunch  Room  —  Combination 
Breakfast  from  'j  to  1 1  a.  m. — 
Home-Made  Pastry  and 
Lunches  put  up  to 
327   Massachusetts  Ave.,  fake  out 


Boston,  Mass,   Open  from  7  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m. 


Frank  Favour 

Photo  -  Engraving 

FORMERLY    LENOX    ENGRAVING  CO. 

State  Street  Trust  Co. 

HALF  TONES 
LINE  LATES 
COLOR  PLATES 

130  Massachusetts  Ave. 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 
FOR    PRESS  PRINTING 

DESIGNING     3k  ILLUS- 
TRATING and  COPYING 

Credits  interest  monthly  on 
accounts  of  $300.00  and  over. 

Safe  Deposit  and  Storage  Vaidts. 

0  0   CHURCH-GREEN    BUILDING   O  0 

105-1  13  Summer  St,,  Bo^on 

Main  Office,  38  State  Street 

BACK  BAY  FANCY  BAKERY 

Birthday  and  Wedding  Cake  a  Specialty.  Manufacturers  of  Sherbets  and  Fancy  Ices 


252  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone  Connection,  21830  Back  Bay  A.  LINDER,  Proprietor 
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Book 

Read  my  new  book  on 

ON 

CLASS  SPIRIT 

BEARDS  AND 

999  pages 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 

full  of  suggestions  on  how  to  get  out 
good  attendance  at  class  meetings;  the 
best  way  to  edit  the  Neume;  and  how 
to  study  solfeggio. 

Richard  Tobin 

In  21  volumes 

BY 

FORD 

The  Specialist 

J.  GRIFFIN 

V.  CROMMETT 

CUT  SOLICITOR 

Advertising  on  Commission 

lo  per  cent,  off  for  cash  orders 
by  Conservatory  Students. 

Will  collect  cuts  from  anyone 
even  if  they  have  none. 

Soon  to  publish  a  book  on 

Can  sing  the  praises  of  any  publication  in 
such  "siren"  tones  as  to  cause  dealers  to 
beg  for  the  privilege  of  advertising. 

CUTS  —  CUT  AND  UNCUT 
For  further  information  see  V.  Crommett 

ADVERTISEMENTS 


CLASS 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

For  Graduating  Class 


Special  rales  will  be  given  to 
undergraduates  and  members 
of  families  of  graduates 
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Will  allow  Faculty  and  Pupils  a  discount  of  10^ 

L.  STARR  &  Co. 

LADIES'    CHILDREN'S    and  MISSES' 
WEARING  APPAREL  and  MILLINERY 

35-41  Winter  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone   1427  Oxford 

Wm.  C.  Dorrety 

Jeweler 

"^t-w^E  are  just  a  block  away  from  New 
■    n    ■  England  Conservatory,  and  in  the 
V  ^  ^  heart  of  Boston's  Musical  Centre. 

We  have  the  finest  stocked  and 
most  complete  Prescription  Department  of 
any  Drug  Store  in  Boston.    Only  Regist- 
ered Clerks  to  put  up  your  prescriptions 

SCHOOL  and 

FRATF.RNITY 

PINS... 

387  Washington  Street 

Hubbell  &  McGowan 

BOSTON 

A;inthrrartrs 

Maker  of  1907  Class  Pin 

OPPOSITE     SYMPHONY  HALL 

AL)\ERTI-^EMENT^ 


BURT 

"Smooths  tne  Cobble-stones  of  Life" 

Swell   College  Shoes  tor  \^  omen. 

Patent  Colt.  Tan,  Gun  Metal  Kid. 

New  shapes  in  Broad,  Narrow. 
Pointed  and  Swing  Toes. 

Light  and  Heavy  Soles. 

Our  shoes  are  the  most  stylish,  com- 
fortable  and   durable   shoes  m.ade. 

Sold  in  Boston  only  a:  40  \\  est  St. 
E.  W.  Burt  6c  Co. .  40  West  St. .  Boston 


Henry  F.  Miller 


Grand  and 
Upright 


PIANOS 


1>   THE  NE  V. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 

Playcr-Piano 

Henry  F.  Miller  6c  Sons  Piano  Co. 
3o  30\1<T0\  STREET,  30-TON.  \!.\5S 


2/  Jr<rsf  Strfff  i^OSilc^y 


Leading  Artists  in  Photography 
and  General  Portraiture. 

Highest  order  of  work  in  Pastels, 
Sepia,  Ink  and  Water  Colors. 
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Round  "I  " 
Fannie  Gather  and  Lydia  Pinkhanrj,  Boxers. 

GEIGER  &  DALY 

Authors  and 
Publishers  of 
the 

UP-TO-DATE 

EXCYCLOPEDL\ 

OF  the  X.  E.  C.  of  music 

Containing  all  about  everything  that  has 
happened  in  and  outside,  above  and  below, 
on  Huntington  Avenue  and  Gainsboro  Street, 
within  the  past  year.    We  had  everv'  means 
at  our  command  to  get  this  mass  of  informa- 
tion which  should  prove  of  great  interest  to 
X.  E.  C.  students. 

The  Mason  &  H.\mlix  Grand  Pianoforte  is  the  one  commended  so  highly  by  artists 
and  musical  connoisseurs. 

G.  Wildes  Smith  have  attractions  for  the  ladies  in  Shirt  Waists  that  cannot  fail  to 
please  the  most  fastidious. 

Hitter's  candies  have  an  en\iable  reputation.    Call  at  their  new  store,  Boyls- 

ton  Street. 

The  Lenox  Eng.  Co.  did  all  of  the  Xeume  work,  and  we  cheerfully  commend 
them  to  '08. 

Best  Boston  Baked  Beans  at  Lint)er's  Back  Bay  Bakery.    Courteous  Clerks  and 
Good  Goods. 

The  State  Street  Trust  Co.  has  a  conveniently  located  branch  office  at  the  comer 
of  Mass.  Ave.  and  Boylston  Street,  for  Back  Bay  residents. 

If  hungry  call  at 

SNOW'S  LUXCH 

Opposite  the 
Engineer*  s  Office 

Meals  at  all  hours  of  the  night  and  in  the 
daytime  when  awake.      Watcher  Snow. 

Round  "2^" 
•*Lvddy"  down  and  out. 

ADXERTISEMENTS 


Webster  and  Atlas  National  Bank 

OF  BOSTON 

Sears  Building  Opposite  Old  State  House 

Capital  ....  $1,000,000 
Surplus  and  Profits     .  825,000 

JOR\   P.   L^'M.A.\,  President 
JOSEPH  S.   BIGELOU  .  \  ice-Prest.  JOSEPH  L  FOSTER,  Casiuer. 

ROBERT  E.  HILL  Asst.  Caskio. 


-Sirrrturfr- 


WALTER  HUNNE^;^'ELL  JOHN  W.  FAR^TiX  THOMAS  MOTLEY 

JOSEPH  S.  BIGELOW  FRANCIS  .A  PETERS  CKARLES  B.  BARNES.  Jr. 

JOHN  P.  LYMAN  IKTLLLAM  J.  LADD  B.  ROD.MAN  ^JfELD 

JOHN  REED  .ALFRED  BO^DITCH  AMOR^'  EUOT 
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ADV  R  TISRVIENTS 


McMahrjn  &  Jaques 

-  242  MassaGhiiSfett*  Avenue 


GASOLINE,  ALCOHOL 
MANTLES,  TRUNK  STRAPS, 
KEYS  FITTED,  ETC. 


Columbia  Shirt  Co. 

HAtiERUASHERS 
ASD  HATTERS 

LAUNDRY  AGENCY 
Students'  wants  carefully  attended  to 

2  STORES  2 

232  Massachusetts  Avenue 

453  Columbus  Avenue 


s 


PRING  and 
LWWER... 
TYLES  . . . . 


igo-/ 


We  take  pleasure  in  calling  your  atten- 
tion to  our  selection  of  high-class 

Tailored  Suits.  Garments, 

Costumes,  Lingerie  and 
Linen  Df  esses.  Shirt  IVaists, 

Hand  Embroidered 
Linen  Collars,  Jabots,  Belts, 
Gloves,  Veilings,  Etc. 

Discount  of  10  per  cent 
to  Students  and  f  aculty 

G.  Wildes  Smith 

138  Fremont  Street,  Boston 


DELICIOUS 
CONFECTIONS 
ICE  CRE/IM  SOD/IS 


146  Tremont  Street 
414  Boylston  Street 
139  Summer  Street 

BOSTON' 


\  in  1  K  1  1 S  1  M 1  \  i  s 


BENT  &  BUSH 
^cwclcre 

TO  THF.   NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATOK^ 

MAKERS  OF  IHE  SEAI. 
AND  I  HE  CLASS  0".  PIN 

College,  Class.  Clul>  ami  SoiicU  Puis 
Medals,  Cu|>s,  Hailijos  ami  Banners 

1  5  SCHOOL  STREET,  BOSTON 


Upon  the  famous  organs  of  America  our  name 
appears  more  frequently  than  any  other.  ControlHng 
the  largest  force  of  skilled  organ  builders,  and  the 
largest  and  most  perfectly  equipped  factory  in  the 
country,  we  can  give  indisputable  advantages  of 
quality  and  price. 

TUNING  AND  REPAIRS  EXECUTED 

Sl-Nl)  I  OK  INFORMATION 

HutchingsVotey  Organ  Co. 

NEW  YORK     BOSTON     IMrrSBUKG  CHICAGO 
P.O.  Address:  C^ambridge  "A*  Station.  Boston.  Mass. 


8  AD\  ERTISEMENTS 


"Conly"*  was  chosen  Class  Photographer, 
and  subsequent  results  show  that  no  mistake 
was  made — 320  Boylston  St. 

L.  Starr  offers  special  inducements  to 
Consenator)-  students. 

DoRRETY  makes  a  specialty  of  class,  school 
and  fraternity  pins.  He  is  worthy  of  your 
confidence  and  trade. 

HiTCHiNS  &  VoTEY  have  an  'ad"  that 
speaks  for  itself — Jordan  Hall  organ — one 
of  many  large  contracts  which  thev  have 
tilled. 


The  H.  F.  Miller  Co.  has  a  line  display 
of  modem  styled  pianofortes  at  their  ware- 
rooms  on  Boylston  Street. 

Chickering  made  the  Group  Picture  of 
the  "07  class,  and  it  was  generally  accepted  as 
the  best  class  picture  for  years. 

The  IDE.A.L  Silk  Store  specializes  Silk 
Skirts  made  to  order  at  wholesale  prices. 
Tr>-  them. 

Hubbell  &  McGowAN  have  an  especially 
fine  line  of  candies  in  addition  to  a  complete 
line  of  drugs  and  medicines. 


A.  Stowell  &  Co.  carry-  a  large  line  of 
cut  glass  in  the  latest  patterns. 

Shop  at  Bltler's  and  you  will  get  your 
money's  worth  ever}-  time. 

Patronize  S.axborx  the  Optician.  "Con" 
students  recommend  him  highly. 

W.AJtD  is  the  '07  engraver  for  in\-itations 
and  in\idual  work.  Their  work  is  always 
satisfactOFN'. 

Bent  &  Bush  are  jewelers  to  the  Conser- 
vatory, and  you  are  sure  of  the  most  courteous 
treatment  at  their  hands. 


The  "Stieff"  Pl\xo  is  a  welcome  friend 
at  the  Consenator}',  and  order  after  order 
has  been  sent  because  of  the  great  satisfac- 
tion given. 

Me^tr  Jo^assox  have  a  tremendous  as- 
sortment that  captivates  without  fail  ever}- 
woman  and  lots  of  the  men.  Their  costumes 
are  works  of  art. 

The  Ch.\pple  Pub.  Co.  prints  our  Xeume 
and  let  that  speak  for  itself.  They  are  the 
kind  of  people  one  delights  to  deal  with,  and 
we  commend  them  to  the  class  of  1908. 
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The  Chappie  Publishing  Company,  Ltd. 

f     PRINTERS  f 

Publishers  of  the  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE 

Edited     by     Joe     Mitchell  Chappie 

And  the  World  Famed  Book,  HEART  THROBS 

ALSO  PRINTERS  OF  HIGH  CLASS  BOOKS.  GENEALOGIES. 
CATALOGS  AND  PROGRAMS.  CHURCH  AND  COLLEGE 
WORK.     HALF-TONE    AND    COLOR    PLATE  PRINTING 


944  Dorchester  Ave.   Tel.  918  Dorchester  Boston 


]y[eyer  Jonasson  &  (0 

Tremont  and  Boylston  Streets 

Devoting  their  entire  attention  to  designing  and 
selling  high  class  outer  wearing  apparel  for  Women 
and  Misses  are  enabled  to  exhibit  at  all  times  abso- 
lutely correct  styles — perfectly  made — of  the  best 
materials  at  fully  25  per  cent,  less  than  inferior 
goods  can  be  purchased.  New  Suits,  Coats, 
Skirts,  Waists,  Princess  Dresses,  Silk  Jumper  Suits 
and  Silk  Petticoats. 
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THE  IDEAL  SILK  STORE 


Dress  Silks,  Lining  Taffetas  and  Satins 

RETAILED  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 


Telephone : 

800  OXFORD 


Silk  Skirts  also  Made  to  Order  at  Wholesale  Prices 

H.  M.  NASH 


29  Temple  Place 

BOSTON 


IF   YOU   MUST  WEAR 
GLASSES 


Don't  wear  those  that  disfigure  you. 
We  make  a  SPECIALTY  of  DE- 
SIGNING lenses,  and  make  NO 
CHARGE  to  show  you  if  yours 
can  be  made  to  fit  better. 

^^pjOHN  W  SANBORN  CQ^  M 

REFRACTING  OPTICIANS 
3    WINTER  STREET 

One  Flight  Elevator  Telephone 

Please  present  your  Conservatory 
Term  Card  when  you  patronize  us. 


THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE 

Boston   Musical  Bureau 

IS 

I.   To  Supply 

Colleges,  Conservatories,  Academies, 
and  Seminaries  with  Teachers  of 
Music,  Elocution,  etc. 


U. 


in. 


To  Supply 

Churches  with  Singers,  Organists  and 
Choir  Directors. 


To  Supply 

Choral  Societies,  Musical  Clubs,  etc., 
with  Soloists  for  Oratorios,  Cantatas,  etc. 
For  full  particulars,  address 

HENRY  C.  LAHEE 

218  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Phone,  Oxford  475-1 


P.  S.    Mr.  Lahee  was  Secretary  of  the  N.  E.  C.  of 
Music  from  1891  to  1899 


RESTdVRMTEUR 


2-»l-M3HWnNCT0N  AVCCmcumtbllui. 

BOSTON  sjssa 


We  have  connected  with  our 
estabhshment  a  Banquet  Hall, 
where  we  can  serve  Lunches, 
Dinners  and  Evening  Parties,  at 
reasonable  prices. 


ADXERTISEMENTS 


PIANOS 


GEORGE  CHADWICK 

HAROLD  BAUER 

W  ALLACE  GOODRICH 

OSSIP  GABRILO\XITSCH 
\^1LL^'  HESS 
KATHARINE  GOODSOX 
\  I\CE.\T  D  IND^' 
CH.  M.  LOEFFLER 
ANTOINETTE  SZUMOWSKA 
FRANZ  KNEISEL 
RUDOLPH  GANZ 
HEINRICH  GEBHARD 
E.MIL  PAUR 

TIMOTHEE  ADAMOWSKI 


<  "Unsurpassed  by  any  American  or  Eu- 
(  ropean  instruments." 

(  "Without  exception  the  finest  piano  I  have 
(  ever  met  ^N-ith." 

<  "Pre-eminently  s\Tnpathetic  to  the  player 
(  in  both  touch  and  tone." 

^  "I  have  never  before  been  so  completely 
-  satisfied  with  any  piano  as  with  the  Mason 
(  &  Hamlin." 

"Mason  &  Hamlin  piancs  are  matchless." 

<  "An  artistic  creation  which  need  fear  no 
(  rival." 

^  "One  can  sing  expressively  on  your  piano." 

(  "Great  beauty  cf  tone  and  unusual  capa- 
(  dty  "or  expressiveness." 

<  "I  congratulate  you  cn  the  perfection  of 
(  your  instruments." 

<  "Musical  instrument  of  the  highest  ar- 
(  tistic  stamp." 

{  "I  beheve  the  Mason  &  Hamhn  piano 
(  matchless,  an  artistic  ideal." 

(  "I  congratulate  ycu  cn  these  wonderful 
(  instnmients." 

^  "Superb,  ideal." 

<  "Unequalled  in  beauty  of  tone,  singing 
(  capacity,  and  perfection  of  mechanism." 


Mason  &  Hamlin  Co.  49^-494  Bovistcn  Street 

Opposite  Institute  ot  Technologv 


EPILOGUE 


"  Lesi  IV e  Forget" 

To  all  who  have  so  kindly  aided  us  in 
the  preparation  of  this  the  third  volume  of 
The  NEUME,  we  desire  to  express  our 
sincere  appreciation.  We  would  not  forget 
for  one  moment  that  without  the  aid  of  the 
Directors  and  Management,  the  Faculty,  and 
friends  uncountahle,  this  book  could  not 
have  existed. 

With  the  best  of  oood  wishes  for  the 
future  NeUMES,  we  bid  you  good-bye. 


THE    •   CHAPPLE   •   PRESS  • 
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